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The Dead and the Living in Bloomsbury. 


dh R. HADDEN 
NY PARKES and 

(a the Rector of 
Bloomsbury 
have been striv- 
ing, by the offer 
of prizes for 
keeping clean 
and tidy rooms, 
to induce good 
Ahabits and some 
AF attention to 

Ze, sanitary provi- 

ZZ sions = amongst 
the inhabitants 
of Little Coram- 
street and the 
courts adjacent. 
The result of 
the experiment 
has more than 
answered their 
expectations, 
On Wednesday 
Jast the prizes 
were distri- 
buted in Rus- 
sell-square,when 
Mrs. Duncan re- 
ceived 2/., Mrs. 
Bailey 12., Mrs. 
Kean 112., and 
twenty - eight 
other persons 
smaller sums 
each, although 
only four prizes 
I | wt had been offered 
aN ii Ml originally. These 

h were given in 
connexion with the Flower Show for the Working 
Classes established in Bloomsbury, the good re- 
sults of which we have before now commented 
on. The show was an improvement on any of its 
predecessors, and included, beyond the ordinary 
flowers of the month, some “exhibits” with a 
touch of poetry in them: for example, St. John’s 
Bread or Locust-tree, from a seed; a small 
cherry-tree from a stone; and “ Window Balm 
from the workhouse.” Touching the “ tidy-room” 
premiums, it is not very satisfactory to think that 
people must be bribed to keep their home decent ; 
but we must take things as we find them, and act 
accordingly. The prizes are addressed to the very 
poor, and the weekly inspection consequent on 
competing affords an opportunity to Mr. Parkes 
(and is not neglected) to convey some little in- 
formation on social and sanitary matters. 

Let us see what evidence we can give of the 
need of sanitary knowledge in this neighbour- 
hood, not merely on the part of the poor inhabi- 
tants, but on the part of those who have authority. 

Leading westward from Brunswick - square, 
there is a long and curiously constructed row of 
houses, for the most part let in tenements, and 
Occupied by a dense population. It is known 
as the Colonnade. The front of the houses is 
supported by pillars, on the ground-floor, and 
there is a covered way beneath, 5 feet or 6 feet in 
width, which is raised several feet from the 
ground. The general arrangement resembles that 
of the well-known rows at Chester. Onaline with 
the pillars, and almost even with the ground, 
there are numerous windows of apartments which, 
for about half their height, are below the surface. 
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Stretching from one end of the Colonnade to the 
other, there are small shops, several of which are 
occupied by shoemakers, tailors, furniture-makers, 
marine-store dealers, and others. There are also 
to be noted several chandlers’ shops and bakers’ 
shops ; and at a first glance it surprises that they all 
manage to find customers, for the footpath is but 
little used as a thoroughfare, and the shopkeepers 
must depend mainly upon the local popula- 
tion for support. After examining the houses, 
however, the surprise is lessened, for we learn 
that in nearly all of them there are families in 
every room, and in most of these habitations there 
are six rooms, besides the front and back shops, 
and the underground apartments to which we 
have alluded. Some years since several of the 
last-named rooms were occupied by families, but 
now they seem to be chiefly used as washhouses 
and workshops by persons of different trades. In 
front of the Colonnade there is a paved carriage- 
way, with stables, coachhouses, and other buildings 
opposite, which by their dwarfed proportions, 
form a contrast with the tall houses of the adjoin- 
ing street. Three archways lead to this place, 
one from Brunswick-square, and the other two at 
the western end. In every other direction the 
Colonnade is enclosed by lofty houses. 

Several years ago we gave some account of this 


upstairs above the shops; and we were in- 
formed that in these there lived twelve families ; 
so that there were more than one family for each 
room. A small crowd of anxious women and 
children was assembled round the doorway: ina 
small yard at the back, and close to the door of 
the general staircase was an uncovered dustheap, 
which was evidently neglected by the scavengers: 
the closet was untrapped and without water- 
supply, and was most offensive—a certain conse- 
quence where many people live in the same 
house and the water is not properly arranged. In 
the cellar there was a lead cistern: the place, 
having been used for washing, was neglected and 
filthy. The dead girl lay in a room at the top of 
the house; and, as the writer ascended the narrow 
and inconvenient staircase, door after door opened, 
and the women and the children stood in groups, 
thinking that the stranger had, perhaps, 
come to make arrangements in connexion with 
the removal of the corpse. On reaching the 
room it was found to be of very small dimensions, 
and that it was occupied by six living persons 
besides the dead body. The width of the room 
might be almost spanned by stretching out 
the arms; and the length was not more than 
9 feet. Lying partly in one box, which had no 
lid, and on another, was an object entirely 
wrapped in a half-dirty sheet. The sunlight 





settlement, and then the drainage was very defi- 
cient: we are told that this has since been improved. 
Even if this be so to a proper extent there is still 
in the overcrowding of these tenements, and the 
small size and imperfect ventilation of the rooms 
and staircases, a proximate cause of much pre- 
ventible disease. Of late smallpox has been pre- 
valent, and from time to time there has been a 
great number of fever cases. Smallpox, at the 
recent visitation, had not been very fatal here, but 
we were informed that at the time of our visit 
there was a young woman lying dead from the 
effects of this disease in the house No. 7, which is 
situate near the Brunswick-square end of the 
row. Great excitement seemed to prevail in con- 
sequence of the father of the girl being too poor 
to provide money to bury her. The death took 
place on the Wednesday ; and in the middle of the 
following Saturday, notwithstanding that applica- 
tion had been made to the authorities of St. Pan- 
cras Workhouse, the body had not been removed. 
So great is the danger of leaving the remains of 
the dead in the midst of the living, and so great 
the necessity for obtaining change in this un- 
wholesome and revolting custom, that we will 
endeavour to describe as plainly as possible what 
was found in this house of death. 

No. 7 is a double house, including ten rooms 














Blooms-bury. 


gleamed upon the bundle through the little win- 
dow ; and, knowing this must be the remains of the 
girl, it arrested our attention. ‘“ That, sir,” said 
the father, pointing towards it, “is my poor 
daughter. You see that six of us sleep and live 
in this room, and the body has for two days past 
been going to decay.” We will spare our readers 
some further observations that followed. There 
was but one bedstead in the room for the whole of 
the living part of the family. This was one of the 
bedsteads which are much in use in apartments 
where space is limited. They can be turned up 
during the daytime, and at night they are let down. 
In the present instance, when the bed was made, 
it would cover the greater part of the floor, and be 
close against the boxes on which the decaying 
body was placed. We have sad memories of 
other London scenes, but not of many more 
shocking than this. The father, a decent-looking 
and civil man, mentioned his destitute condition. 
For the sake of his children and the neighbours 
he had a dread of allowing the body to remain un- 
coffined until another day. He was accordingly 
aided in an application to the neighbouring police 
magistrate, who kindly gave prompt orders for the 
immediate removal of the poor girl. It is, how- 
ever, but right to state, that the entire blame of 
this matter did not altogether rest with the work- 
house officials. Nor does it seem that the death 
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of the girl, who was about seventeen years of age, 
was to be attributed to smallpox, although she 
died after an illness of about a week. The father 
says that his daughter died on the Wednesday : 
then he had to get a certificate of the cause 
of death from the surgeon who had attended the 
case ; and then to obtain a certificate for the burial 
from the registrar, and that this latter was not re- 
ceived until Thursday. Inthe hope, as we believe, 
of getting the funeral arranged in some way with- 
out the aid of the parish, this certificate was not 
delivered at the workhouse until Friday. Such 
delay is to be regretted, and we particularly refer to 
it, for similar causes lead to a considerable amount 
of mischief in the crowded dwellings of the 
London poor. There was, however, sufficient time 
on the Friday to have had the body removed; and 
up to the middle of the day on Saturday no one 
seems to have been from the workhouse for the 
purpose of making the inquiry which is usual 
before a coffin is supplied to those who are so un- 
fortunate as to need this kind of assistance. 

There appears also to be some care required re- 
specting the dating of the funeral certificate, 
if, as we are told, the certificate by the re- 
gistrar, which permits a burial to take place, is 
dated on the day when the undertaker or relative 
applies, and does not bear upon it the exact day 
of the death as returned by the medical attendant. 

In this case the father took the certificate, 
which did not state the true date of the death, to 
the workhouse, where he had no opportunity 
of giving much explanation of the need for imme- 
diate action, as a little grated opening in the door 
was the only means of passing the paper to the 
authorities, Thereisa great reform needed in the 
management of the workhouse door: here there 
should be persons of intelligence, civility, and 
humanity: instead, it seems to be the present 
plan to place persons in this important position 
who are unfitted for the duty. 

We have spoken at some length of this case of 
the neglect of burial, with a view to obtaining 
the timely removal of the dead from the bed-side 
and the close neighbourhood of the humble table 
and scantily furnished cupboard of living people. It 
has been a painful task, but the story tends to show 
the crying necessity there is, in the immense and 
daily increasing population of the metropolis, for a 
change in funeral arrangements in the overcrowded 
dwellings in which so many thousands are forced 
to struggle for existence, 

Many of the poor Irish are difficult to deal with 
in this respect; but even in that portion of the 
London population there is improvement to be 
noted ; and enenget others the change is more 
marked. No doubt much of this good has been 
wrought by the example which has been set by 
the higher and middle classes of the community 
in the beneficial practice of the early interment 
of the dead, The great masses of the poor, how- 
ever, require to be educated on this point; preju- 
dices need to be removed ; but, above all, we require 
facilities which are not now to be found, for the 
temporary reception of the dead, so that they may 
be removed with decency from the crowded rooms 
in which they lie. It is not only for the very poor 
that such accommodation is wanted, but there are 
thousands of respectable mechanics who do not 
need, and who would scorn to ask for, parochial 
assistance; who are obliged to wait for the pay- 
ment of club-money, in case of a death in the 
family ; and who, if they knew it was to be had at 
@ convenient distance, and for a moderate pay- 
ment, would be glad to have their dead taken away 
in proper time. There is now accommodation of 
this kind in connexion with the Great Northern 
Railway, and in the Borough in connexion with 
the Woking Cemetery. We believe, however, that 
the nature of the provision is not generally 
understood. There must be great changes made 
in these matters, and it would be well if clergy- 
men, missionaries, medical officers, and others who 
move amongst the poor were to direct particular 
attention to this subject. 

It is very disheartening to note the slow progress 
of necessary sanitary improvements, and how per- 
sistently arrangements which destroy health and 
life are continued. Years since, the wilful murder 
which was perpetrated in the establishments of 
several of the most fashionable of the West-end 
milliners and dress-makers was brought into notice ; 
and, urged by the strong statements of the Press, 
and by the fierce expressions of public opinion, 
efforts were made to shorten the hours of female 
labour, and in other ways improve the condition of 
the young girls and women who were employed in 
preparing the adornments which fashion demands. 
Meetings of known ladies were held, and such 
resolutions were passed that some thought an end 
had been put to the disgrace of providing gar- 


ments for display by the sacrifice of health and 
life. A ladies’ league was formed, the members 
of which engaged to refuse to deal with any 
court dress-makers who kept the members of their 
establishments at work beyond a reasonable num- 
ber of hours in each day. Some good was done 
by this movement: certain of the tradespeople 
reformed their plans; and afew have continued to 
adhere to their right and honest resolution. 

But the wheel of fashion whirled round, and 
stopped at new places. Many ladies forgot their 
good determination : some, we believe, forgot the 
workpeople altogether; and, for the most part, 
matters now are nearly as bad, and in some in- 
stances worse than they have ever been. We have 
often directed attention to these evils; and from 
time to time there have been accounts of suffering 
in such establishments which have caused sensation 
for a short time, but all was soon again forgotten ; 
and we have no hesitation in stating that during 
the four months or so which make a London 
season, hundreds of young girls are ruined 
in health, and many are laid in untimely graves. 
The public do not, however, hear of these cases; 
for when no longer able to work, those who are 
fortunate enough to have homes retire to them, 
and others find shelter in hospitals and work- 
houses. Coroners’ inquests are not held on the 
bodies of those who have, nevertheless, been done 
to death. 

The recent caseof Mary Anne Walkley, in Regent- 
street, has again awakened attention to this sub- 
ject. A female who has suffered—an orphan— 
who was obliged to seek employment in one of 
these establishments, says that a bell rang every 
morning at six, and in a quarter of an hour after 
all were expected to be at their posts. At eight 
o’clock the bell called all the workers into the 
kitchen, where coffee was already poured out, and 
two thick slices of bread and butter prepared for 
each: whenthese were swallowedthe girlsreturned 
to work until oneo’clock, when again the bell rang 
for dinner, which was ready on each plate to be 
eaten as rapidly as possible. This meal con- 
sisted of two thin slices of meat and two or 
three potatoes, Tea and two slices of bread 
and butter at five o’clock; at nine bread and 
cheese, and a emall mug of table-beer; and then 
to work every night until after twelve, excepting 
Saturday night, when they left off, as twelve 
o’clock ushered in the Sabbath, After work- 
ing all night, says this authority, “I have 
several times been carried fainting from the room 
from sheer exhaustion, and have seen as many as 
three of my companions drop from their seats in 
one evening.” The food was good, but insufficient, 
and many complained of hunger; they “never 
saw the street-door but once a-week, so had no 
chance to get anything to eat ont of doors.” An- 
other retired dress-maker says that she has worked 
from four o’clock a.m. till half-past ten o’clock 
p.m,—eighteen hours and a half—in a small hot 
room; and has seen the candles carried into the 
workroom, to be ready for the next morning’s 
work, at half-past one a.m. Life in our work- 
houses and prisons is preferable to this terrible 
labour. No wonder sickness and death should 
come, and that on the Sunday’s holiday young 
girls —tired, irritated, and ill fed—should be 
tempted into evil courses. 

The law has thrown its protection over factory 
girls, and we are no longer disgraced by allowing 
the labour of women and girls in coal-pits and 
mines. It is quite time that some: means should 
be used to prevent unnatural and killing labour in 
the metropolitan workrooms. In 1842, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury endeavoured to legislate on this 
subject, but his Bill was lost. It was too 
bad, said his lordship recently, without going 
into the question of the hours of labour, to 
find, as the inquest had proved, that young per- 
sons were kept at work from six o’clock in the 
morning until eleven at night. They found in 
many of those working-places cruelties were 
practised on young women that might gratify 
the heart of even General Butler in New Orleans, 
He asked if the Government would adopt the 
same legal regulations for ventilation and clean- 
liness in milliners’ and dressmakers’ workshops 
as they had already adopted in the case of 
the bakers? The numbers were about the same: 
the bakers, 12,000; milliners and dressmakers, 
about 15,000. Seemingly nothing could be more 
reasonable than this, but Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
on the part of the Government, made objection 
to it, and suggested difficulties. There always 
have been difficulties in the way of making im- 
provement. It was said that a law for regu- 
lating employment in mines was impossible. It 
was the same in connexion with Lord Shaftes- 





bury’s Factory Act; the Smoke Prevention Act; 





the Common Lodging-house Act, and many other 
alterations which are now easily carried out, and 
which have proved of the greatest advantage to 
the community ; and we see no reason why care 
should not be taken in connexion with the work- 
rooms of the metropolis and other large towns in 
which more than a certain number of persons are 
employed; and it must not be forgotten that, 
not only the workrooms of the artificial flower 
makers,* but many of the other work-places in 
which there are large numbers of girls, women, 
and others pent up for long hours together, 
are dangerously overcrowded, and prejudicial to 
health and life. In connexion with the discus- 
sion as to Mary Anne Walkley, the Home 
Secretary was of opinion that the death of the 
poor girl was accelerated by long hours of work 
and insufficient ventilation, and that there 
could be no question it was very desirable, if 
possible, to establish by law regulations that 
might prevent the occurrence of such evils 
as this case brought to light; but he was not 
prepared to say that it would be possible to 
establish a general system of registration and 
inspection with respect to such employments, they 
being frequently carried on in private houses. We 
differ in our view of this subject from the Home 
Secretary ; and this opinion is founded on long 
and careful inquiry. We have seen with our own 
eyes the extent to which overcrowding and bad 
ventilation exist in many parts of the metropolis, 
and feel sure that, if the greatness of the evil were 
made generally known, the present state of things 
would not be much longer allowed. As regards 
work-rooms, and the bed-rooms and eating-rooms 
connected with them, a proper allowance of space 
and good ventilation would be beneficial to the 
employers as well as to those who are employed. 

The attempt in Bloomsbury to get “tidy 
rooms,” and flowers in the windows, has our best 
wishes. 


” 








THE EXHIBITION GALLERIES. 


Every one knows by this time that the House 
of Commons, on Thursday, July 2nd, refused the 
vote of 105,000/. asked for by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the purchase of the Exhibition 
Building and preliminary adaptations, by 287 to 
121, amidst excitement and uproar scarcely to be 
paralleled in the recollection of any in the House; 
excitement altogether uncalled for, most unseemly, 
and not easy of explanation. 

The Government appear to have fallen upon the 
same course that we suggested; and proposed to 
perfect and appropriate the picture galleries, and 
to make use of the rest of the building for a time 
only and without any expenditure upon it. 

We propose, said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
proceed on the presumption that the galleries are to be 
preserved, and the northern facade, towards the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, is in some manner or other to be pre- 
served, subject to future consideration; and that we 
may proceed with the 2} acres for the purposes of the 
British Museum. The effect of that will be that we give 
over to the futurethe domes: we give over to the future 
12} acres of ground. We ask authority to proceed on 
44 acres of ground. I need notrefer again to those gene- 
ral statements made ona former night. They were state- 
ments we thought ourselves bound to submit with regard 
to the building asa whole. We could not then enter into 
details. You now understand within what limits we ask 
you to give us possession of the building. I will now 
state the finance of the case with something approaching 
perfect precision for the proposalI make. By tnis means 
we get rid of all matters of dispute. I make a debtor and 
creditor account. We have to pay 120,0v0/. for the land, 
and for buildings, on a portion of it, which cost 30,000/. 
We have to pay the contractors 80,0007. 

However, as we have said, the House would not 
assent, and would have made strangers believe, 
in negativing the resolution, they were saving 
their country from some dreadful gunpowder-plot 
intended to destroy Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
and their little ones. Some voted against it be- 
cause they wanted to embarrass the Government ; 
some because they thought it “a Court job,” 
whatever that may mean; some because they did 
not like the “ Department of. Art,” which has 
managed just now to bring a good deal of abuse 
on its head; and many because the building is 
unquestionably unsatisfactory in many respects ;— 
and thus came the overwhelming result. 

The Council of the Institute of Architects made 
a report upon the structure, ending with the ex- 
pression of their opinion that it was “the duty of 
the Institute to petition Parliament against the 
proposed scheme for the purchase and reparation 
of the building, as a transaction impracticable in 
itself (?) and fraught with unprecedented probabi- 
lities of discredit and disappointment ;” and a peti- 
tion was accordingly presented, and was, of course, 
and quite legitimately, well worked by those who 


* See Builder, vol. xx. p. 457, for some illustrations. 
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opposed the vote. The block plan accompanying 
the report of the council shows the following 
figures :— 

“* Notes of Estimate per Acre.—The cost of a plain sub- 
stantial public building in London is per acre about 
100,0007. Estimates quoted by Lord Palmerston for an 
extension of the British Museum, 113,000/., 103,000/., 
100,0v02. ; estimate quoted by his lordship for a patent 
museum (probably a substantial shed), 33,3002.; cost of 
the International Exhibition Building (as a temporary 
shed), 18,8007.; price now asked for it as dilapidated, 
4,850/.; proposed outlay, chiefly in reconstruction, 
17,2002. (being nearly equal to the full original cost) ; 
allow for convertible value, as an extreme, half-cost, 
9,400/. :—value resulting for the building as converted, 
26,600/., representing a standard much below that even of 
a substantial shed,” 

These figures, as it seems to us, looking quietly 
at the matter without any of the “ feeling ” which 
has been imported into the inquiry, do not tell 
very strongly against the purchase, the reporters 
themselves putting down the value of the building 
as double what was asked for it. However, let 
that pass. There was no particular reason why they 
should not report against the purchase of the 
building if the majority so determined ; nor why 
the House of Commons, under the same circum- 
stances, should negative the vote; but the latter 
might have done this like men of business and not 
like a parcel of wild Indians over a coveted sealp. 

Notwithstanding all this vehemence, the strongly 
expressed condemnation of some of our architec- 
tural brethren, and the vote of the House of 
Commons, we retain and reiterate our opinion 
that, if the structure can be purchased for the 
value of the old materials, to pull down the solid 
brick building comprising the picture-galleries 
would be an act of extravagant wastefulness,—a 
sin and a shame. 

We sincerely trust some means may yet be 
found to obviate the necessity for such an unwise 
act. Steps, however, should be taken at once, for 
the contractors are already erecting a hoarding all 
round the building, and have announced their 
intention of beginning to pull down immediately. 





Growing out of the discussion of this matter, 
Mr, C. B. Adderley addressed a singularly foolish 
letter to the Times, depreciatory of professional 
architects. Mr. Scott, writing in reply to it, 
says :— 


** My profession is an unhappy one, and seldom more 
so than in the matter of the Exhibition building. It was 
convenient to the Commissioners to employ in its erec- 
tion an ‘ official’ rather than a professional architect: 
there was nothing either objectionable or unnatural in 
this ; but it was thought by those who determined on it 
that a sort of moral massacre of the architects was neces- 
sary to its defence. Since the erection of the building it 
has been equally unsafe for an architect to criticize or to 
extennate its imperfections ; the one being attributed to 
jealousy, the other to obtuseness of perception ; and now 
that the building is condemned it is thought necessary to 
imitate the King of Dahomey, and to offer up a holocaust 
of the entire profession to appease its manes ! 

Possibly, however, now that the recent excitement is 
somewhat abated, a little quiet reason may lead people to 
believe that the profession and the art of architecture are 
not so utterly severed as Mr. Adderley and his teachers 
would desire, and that Captain Fowke and his great work 
merit, perhaps, neither all the praise nor all the censure 
which their opponents and their defenders would claim 
forthem.” . . 

The fact is that Mr. Adderley’s views, whether in 
depreciation of architects in general or in exclusive praise 
of Captain Fowke, are simply ridiculous, and must be 
equally distasteful to that gentleman as to those at whose 
expense he is so ludicrously flattered: nor do I know on 
what ground Mr. Adderley assumes the right to sit in 
judgment on an entire profession, unless it be from his 
temporary connexion with that department of fine art the 
first axiom of whose artistic teaching is supposed to be 
the incompetence of all architects excepting such as are 
extemporized by themselves.” 











PRAISE AND CONDEMNATION. 


Wurst the subject, “The Right Use of 
‘ Models’ in Architecture of our Time,” is under 
the attention of readers of the Builder, we may 
add certain observations that seem, with those in 
arecent number, to be required in the present 
state of the art, and equally needed to be taken 
into consideration by persons who volunteer criti- 
cism of modern works. Our aim, now, is to offer 
something that may at least render more salutary, 
expressious of praise and dispraise; of which, 
criticism, as it is ordinarily, consists. Rightly 
uttered and received, comments upon a modern 
work should solely tend to the advancement of 
the art, and should neither have been meant to 
wound, nor have a similar effect from peculiar 
sensitiveness of the author of the work. This 
could be asserted as to all works, or not only those 
of art; or it could be said referring to any of the 
arts, and not exclusively to our art: but we per- 
ceive, at this juncture, reasons for dwelling upon 
the point of the right object of criticism in archi- 
tecture. Our former article was aimed at a pre- 
valent misconception on the part of the public, 


though one which many architects made them- 
selves practically sharers in: our present attempt 
is directed against an error of which architects 
are generally guilty. There is in vogue, a damna- 
tory style of giving opinions, which is weighing 
heavily upon the growth of the art itself, by 
inoculating the public with the same spirit,—or 
at least confirming a habit or conceit the least 
commendable in the practice, and substituting it 
in permanence for generous appreciation,—whilst 
sacrificing utterly the end and aim of art in 
works, namely the exciting of pleasurable emo- 
tion. To show what is the error into which the 
profession fal], we wili examine the same error as 
it is made by the public. Let us suppose a case, 
and describe it—commenting as we go on. 

One of the public, having in the ordinary way, 

oras member of a building-committee, employed 
an architect to make a design, takes, in the 
average of cases of the presentation of the design 
to him, the course of expression of opinion which 
may be stated thus. First, being a gentlemanly 
man, and really astonished at the neatness and 
elaboration of what he sees on paper,—albeit not 
quite satisfied that such labour was necessary,—he 
may proffer something intended to be courteous; 
or at least, he listens to what the architect has to 
say descriptively of the drawings. It may be 
noted, here in parenthesis, that the drawings are 
always, even as spoken of in the House of Com- 
mons, “the plan,” or “the plans”; and the de- 
sign of the general exterior is always “an eleva- 
tion.” Beyond the erroneous use of terms, there 
are in fact bad effects resulting in art, from this 
use; and misconception of the process, and nature, 
of architectural design, is involved. Preliminaries 
having been arranged or said, the employer next 
bethinks himself that the time has arrived for his 
stating his opinion, or giving his decision. Let 
us pause therefore to note what are his qualifica- 
tions. 
He has never sought to have any taste for 
architecture,—or if otherwise, it is not the art 
that he has given attention to, but only something 
which may be antiquarian or ecclesiological ;— 
generally, he at once announces that he knows 
nothing of the subject. Lord Granville, lately, 
in the House of Lords, declared that “ with regard 
to the question of taste” (which most persons 
would say was to some extent concerned in that 
of the policy of buying, or of keeping up and 
stuccoing, the Exhibition Building), he had “no 
pretentions to taste ;” that is, he confessed ignor- 
ance of one of the premises of the question then 
before him. And he added, as to such preten- 
tions, that he was “sometimes glad” that he had 
them not, seeing that “those who do pretend to 
have taste certainly squabble among themselves 
most uncommonly as to what it ought to be.” As 
to the squabbling, indeed, Lord Granville touched 
one of the points which may deserve notice 
further on. 

Our employer not merely feels that he is the 
man to decide,—the house being for his habitation, 
and to be built at his expense,—but, though he had 
just before proclaimed his ignorance of architec- 
ture, he has a curious notion that he must execute 
a judgment; and that, to have a right opinion, 
or the credit of having one, the sentence must be 
condemnatory, and the execution death. 

With the evidence which there is of growth of 
appreciation for paintings,—of all but works of 
the highest class at: least,—we should not contend 
that all works of art are at present inoperative 
on the sense of pleasurable emotion, with the mul- 
titude ; but that the force of the mistaken-critical 
conceit largely reduces the appreciatory spirit, 
those who visit an exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy need but to open their ears to become aware 
of. The position which sculpture holds in compa- 
rison with painting, and the analogous position 
of architecture, the art, show that the representa- 
tive element to which colour so powerfully aids, 
has much to do with the public appreciation of 
painting. There is an art, indeed, which is well 
appreciated, and in which, representation, properly, 
of incident or scene, has no place; we mean 
music, instrumental or non-operatic. The reason 
why in this portion of Europe, one sense can be 
charmed, whilst another sense hardly can, has been 
talked of, so far as saying that it deserves to be 
searched for and investigated. It still so deserves 
to be, and most thoroughly. There are races 
whose position in the art of music would be lower 
than is that of the British people in the art of 
architecture; and, though the “charms” of 
music are said to have an effect on men and 
beasts in the savage state, we are inclined to 
believe that both the ear and the eye can be more 
or less in the condition of susceptibility or apprecia- 





tion, just as the means of cultivation may happen 


to have been hit upon. The remarks recently 
quoted, referring to French architects, tend to 
show even that the appreciation of art is somewhat 
less than it ought to be in France; and what we 
know of the decorative arts there, which are 
characterized by prevalence at the same time of 
many different styles, though all skilfully repro- 
duced, tends the same way. But, there isa live- 
liness, or aptitude, or what we generally call 
fancy, which not all the misapplication of the pro- 
perties of materials, found in French decoration, 
can entirely prevent from standing out as exist- 
ent; whilst it is an essential, and perhaps the 
essential, of art. There are gradations of appre- 
ciation of art amongst nations, during the progress 
of time; and there are differences between con- 
temporary nations. What occasions these differ- 
ences we have not found out, any more than we 
have what causes those of the appreciations of 
poetry by individuals, that are as common as the 
differences of appreciation of music. 

Our patron or employer, though disclaiming 
knowledge of architecture, has a notion that some 
decoration is desirable for his house: at least, he 
sees that in other houses, something of the kind 
has been attempted. He may proclaim himself to 
be indifferent to ornament ; but in every object,a 
brick-front in Harley-street, or a deal-box, there 
is evidence of a concession to that taste for deco- 
ration which is one of nature’s gifts. The brick- 
front may be not so bad a thing as the front 
with a profusion of ornaments in a material 
which is imitative of another material: but the 
value which there is in decoration is shown 
in each; though there is evidence that orna- 
ment can be spoiled by the use of it. Having 
a notion, then, that architecture is required, or at 
least usual, our employer does not positively object 
to features of decoration. Worse, in our view of 
the case, than that, he may even demand a parti- 
cular style, or conjure up a certain character, say 
Gothic or Italian, before the requisites of conve- 
nience, and the circumstances of site and available 
materials, which would conduce to a special 
character of the building and art, have been 
thought of; or he will require his architect to be 
fortified as to the propriety of the design by being 
able to rank it of a style, and to justify it by 
approved examples. We have adverted to this 
fear of being out of the fashion before. The fear, it 
must be admitted, has operated greatly in church- 
architecture, and has tended to the result of our 
land being covered with structures, erected in the 
last twenty years, which cannot be distinguished 
from those of the Middle Ages, — structures 
wherein the key-note of the planning has not been 
the provision for a certain number of worship- 
pers and hearers, in a building adapted to the 
Protestant ritual, but the reproduction of certain 
forms that were deemed to carry with them old 
associations. Dissatisfied with similar reproduction 
where there was no excuse of association, many 
architects holding in favour the Gothic styles, some 
few years since betook themselves to a fresh course 
in their designs for public and private buildings. 
Here, however, by again following, and this time the 
tastes of one writer, they again reproduced Medi- 
zeval works,—and not our Gothic, but a foreign 
style, whilst architecture inferior to English 
Medizval. The fear we have spoken of, is one of 
the causes tending to repress the flight of art 
from the existing level. This is so; although 
there are two essentially different influences at 
work. Both of them are unfavourable to art. One 
man will be conspicuous, and have something 
quite different from what belongs to his neigh- 
bours: another is afraid of being marked for and 
by difference, even though it may spring from the 
exercise of taste. It must be confessed that there 
are a sufficient number of architects ready to 
minister to the error of the first kind. That of 
the second kind, however, is common. Many a 
man who commissions a house to be built for him- 
self, and who finds houses right and left of his, 
with stuccoed fronts, will stucco his house also; 
and we have known the architect of a very taste- 
ful structure, utterly fail to please his employer, 
simply through the circumstance that, as the 
effect of the design was good, and different 
on that account solely, to everything near to it, 
every one stopped in face of the house to look 
at it. 

If, however, the character of architecture should 
have penetrated the district, the mind of such 
an occupant of a house, is easy on all points. In 
many districts, the variety of styles is consider- 
able : therefore the choice, of old styles at least, is 
extended,—whether advantageously, we should, 
perhaps, doubt. Indeed, we could point to a com- 
mon practice of the architects who prepare designs 
for the laying-out of building-ground, and who 
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exhibit views showing the houses differing in their 
styles as well as in their materials, as one which 
is not favourable to the public appreciation of the 
most important part of architecture. On several 
estates in London,—take the Bedford estate for 
example,—there is another influence apparently at 
work, that of value of the property for letting ; 
which it seems is found to be greater when a con- 
cession to the vicious taste for stucco is made. 
Here the imitative material is being rapidly sub- 
stituted for the brick; and sham mouldings are 
being added to windows and doorways. What- 
ever the deficiencies architecturally of the old 
material and the plain apertures, the following 
the fashion of London is not a gain in effect, 
whatever it may be otherwise. 

The employer then, in the majority of cases, 
recognizes that something decorative is wanted 
in the exterior of his house; and the present 
tendency is to multiply the cases of this re- 
cognition. He admits it thoroughly as regards 
the interior, a portion of the building which he 
deems to be the business of some one who is not 
an architect ; but he considers the being in the 
fashion, certainly of not less importance here than 
for the exterior. Altogether, the tendency of this 
condition of things is towards the prevalence of 
styles, rather than the prevalence of art, whilst it 
is not favourable to either style in particular ; and 
80, is not to the general appreciation of art that 
exists in any one of them, or that might and 
would be imported into such one. 

From either of the two causes,—the fear of de- 
parting from the old or the fashionable track, or 
the conceit which substitutes condemnation for 
appreciation, or for sound criticism at least,—the 
design that is the one first made by an architect 
commissioned to erect a building, is often, or rather 
is generally, objected to, in the whole, or in its de- 
tails. Of useful criticism, indeed, of the works of 
architects, by one another, there is too little. The 
art would be much invigorated by comparisons, 
and interchange of ideas, such as, when speaking 
of exhibitions of competition drawings, we have 
always allowed that those occasions might afford 
the opportunity of. But the caseis quite different 
with the criticism of an average “patron” or 
employer, or even with that of an architect who 
has not followed the gestation of a design from 
its commencement. The author of the design 
ought to have already accomplished what seemed 
to him his best under the conditions that he set 
out with; and there ought to be danger in any one 
else modifying any features, the result of later 
stages of the process, without having had the pre- 
paratory course to them from the conditions. 
There should be danger, alike in cutting down 
work to reduce an estimate, or in adding work and 
decoration. But, to be obliged to alter a design 
to satisfy the simple ipse dixit of an employer,—the 
architect feeling that he has made the nearest ap- 
proach to a solution of the original problem, and 
that every alteration must be a step away from 
the solution,—is the most difficult of the positions 
in which one, having to reconcile the aims of the 
art with the business of the profession, can be 
placed. 

Now, it is painful to witness amongst archi- 
tects, the prevalence of a condemnatory style of 
criticism, which if not due to the same causes as 
the condemnation by patron or employer, may be 
readily mistaken. If this sort of criticism be not 
killing the art, it is, as we have said, repressing 
the growth and the appreciation of it. When it 
is heard, and seen, that architects, artists, who “‘pre- 
tend to have taste,” “squabble among them- 
selves,” and are so very far from agreeing what 
taste “ought to be ” as to be incapable of deriving 
enjoyment from the contemplation of the works of 
one another: when it is perceived that there is a con- 
test,—one that should have been never possible,— 
about styles,—a contest which leaves art and the 
perception and enjoyment of it, almost out of con- 
sideration,—the public may well come to think that 
neither, indeed, is there any accounting for taste, 
nor are there definitions of the course and prin- 
ciples of architectural design, in rules that are 
written, or in those which can be felt. The only 
glimpse of hope that we have, of a better state 
of things, is derived from a knowledge of the 
state of our art in France, already adverted 
to, and from perusal of French commendation 
(to which we may have to refer in another 
article) of our decorative arts as progressed 
since 1851. The French manufacturers of furni- 
ture may be followers of a multitude of systems 
of ornamentation. We saw this, last year. But 
in architecture, the French architects have been 
able to achieve great part of the “ battle of the 
styles,”—which has been fought in France as with 
us; and they are now utilizing all styles, and 





models of every class, as the recent street archi- 
tecture of Paris will show, in works that are suffi- 
ciently in harmony with one central style,—a style 
of the day. The time has surely arrived for the 
statement of some principles to be universally 
accepted, not as saying howdesigns should be made, 
which ought never to be expected, but as show- 
ing what all should agreeincondemning. And let 
it not be supposed that a great step would not be 
made thus, though it would be one stopping short 
of saying how things should be done. The matériel 
of art is really vast as the field of nature; and the 
recognition of what should not be used, is a re- 
moval of embarrassment. Sooner, or later, how- 
ever, the misunderstandings about styles must be 
made to give way for the recognition of art 
generally, and for the consistent utilization of the 
materials that all styles present. It concerns the 
welfare of the profession to hasten the advent of 
such period. Architecture, the art, is being starved 
out by the condemnation and abuse of works, by 
architects themselves; by condemnation uttered 
from prejudice in favour of something which may 
belong to style, but does not generally pertain to 
art ; byabuse, of which the characteristic propelling 
force is a combination of self-conceit and want of 
conscientiousness. He who states his opinions 
with humility, and after the disposition felt, and 
still preserved, to consider fairly the views of others, 
is the sort of man whose opinions are of the most 
value. It has been said by certain writers, that 
the time is one for the ruthless extirpation of all, 
what they deem to be, heresies. But the spirit in 
which this extirpation is preached, distorts con- 
clusions ; and art itself passes out from the field 
of contention. In place of such spirit, we should 
be disposed to recommend rather a readiness to 
be pleased, as less fraught with evil consequences, 
and less tending to ultimate loss of the art, and of 
the business and mission of architects. At least, 
let it be the endeavour of all, not merely by the 
examination of their own principles, but by the 
substitution of real criticism for condemnation 
and “squabbling,” to bring about a condition of 
our art in which works generally may be appre- 
ciated and admired, and be the sources of gratifi- 
cation that works of art should be; and yet may, 
when differences of opinion are raised by them, be 
suggestive themselves of reasons which the de- 
signer had for what he did, and productive of the 
admission from the critic, that whilst his opinion 
might have differed, there was a case made out 
and a result to be admired on the other side. Again 
and again, we say, and be it never forgotten: the 
great mission of the art beyond the provision of a 
building, is the production of pleasurable emotions; 
and this mission, which architects should always 
hold in the public recollection, they are now 
setting the example of leaving out of consideration 
altogether. 








THE 1851 EXHIBITION COMMISSION. 


On the 6th, Mr. Ayrton, in a speech wherein 
he mixed up the ’51 Commission, the 62 Com- 
mission, and the Department of Art, showing he 
had not a very clear knowledge of his subject, 
moved,— 

*‘ That in the opinion of this House the purchase-money 
of the land at Kensington should be applied by the Com- 
missioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851 towards dis- 
charging the liabilities of the Commission; and that the 
Commission should be determined and the property now 
held by the Commission be vested in the Crown, subject 
to any interests now existing therein, and to any charges 
thereon.”’ 

He failed, however, to show that the House had 
any right to hand over this money to general 
purposes, and the motion was very properly 
negatived by 165 to 42. 

Whether or not the Commissioners have done 
or are doing all they might with their resources 
for the advancement of the fine arts and practical 
science, is another question, and might be usefully 
considered, 

Mr. Lowe, in explaining the position occupied 
at this moment by the 1851 Commissioners, 
showed how wisely they had managed their affairs 
in a commercial point of view. He said one 
ground of offence was that their property 
amounted to more than 300,000/. when all encum- 
brances were paid off. He believed the Commis- 
sioners must plead guilty to having started with 
180,000/., and having so managed that they had 
sold land to the Government, on which the South 
Kensington Museum was built, for 60,000/., which 
was worth 100,0002. at the time, and was now 
worth 120,000/.; that they had also sold land to 
the Government for 120,000/7. which was worth 
260,0007. or 270,000/.; and that they were still 
in possession of property worth, after all encum- 
brances were met, about 300,0007., over and above 


a reversionary interest in the Horticultural Gar. 
dens, which might, if the gardens failed, place 
them in possession of 22 acres of valuable land, 
and if the gardens succeeded would yield 2,000/. 
a yearand a contingent share of the profits. Such 
is the balance-sheet ; and the Commissioners may 
certainly point to it as an instance of financial 
success in a short time hardly to be paralleled in 
commercial undertakings. 








ON GEOMETRICAL AND OTHER 
SYMBOLS.* 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL KEY. 


Ir appears, then, that Freemasonic symbols, 
such as the hexalpha; the square and compasses 
crossed ; the cross itself, and the symbolical N, 
in all their varied modifications ; with many others, 
relate, or at least must have originally re- 
lated, to “ the architecture of the heart,” or “the 
inward man,” as “ the temple ” of the illuminative 
“ Spirit ” of God; which Spirit, when it shines as 
“the Light ” in its temple, “ crucifies the flesh,” 
or so transfigures and entrances the man as to 
make him “dead in the flesh [by “the shadow,” 
or “semblance, of a voluntary death,” as the 
coffin symbolises]; but quickened by the Spirit,” 
as is denoted by other emblematical formulz, 
such as by the sudden relief from blind- 
folding, “in the Light” of “holy night ” and of 
the “new birth;” and by the refreshment and re- 
creation of the “ free and accepted masons” with 
wine or spirits. And as Freemasonry and ancient 
religious mysteries in general,—on both of which 
the consideration of Masons’ marks has obliged 
me to enlarge much more than I intended at the 
outset,—are believed to have been identical in their 
nature and purpose; and as the invocation of the 
oracular and divine Spirit in high and ecstatic en- 
trancement, or in “the semblance of a voluntary 
death,” appears to have been a leading feature in 
these mysteries; we thus have indicated to us 
something still more definite as to those precise 
regions of “the inward man” to which Free- 
masonry and its coffin; its blindfolding; its 
ultranatural “ Light” and “ Spirit ” of the “high 
noon” of night; and its Jachin and Boaz—its 
work-life and its rest-life and refreshment in the 
Spirit ; as also its geometrical symbols of the in- 
wardchurch or temple, engraven onsomany outward 
churches,—all explicitly point our attention ; and 
not merely to moral perfection therefore, but to the 
very roots and foundations of life itself; as involv- 
ing a mystery to be yet revealed ; and as being the 
source of a new and higher development of human 
life, to be yet evolved into physical and divine per- 
Section, as well as into moral and intellectual.t The 
tenets of the Freemasons, in fact, as indicated in 
their initiations and their symbols, agree with those 
of the hierophants of the ancient mysteries, as well 
as with mystical Christian doctrine, in regard to 
physical as well asto mental and moral development, 
maturization, or perfectment, and immortalization, 
by the efficacious means of that entrancing and 
illuminative Spirit, or inward “ Light,” which,— 
till evoked, or invoked, by (true and not merely 
by figurative or emblematical) initiation,— 
smoulders or slumbers in the human “ temple” of 
the Divinity, as “the sleeping God in the waking 
man” (according to the Brahminical doctrine), 
ready for sudden transfiguration, by entrance- 
ment, into ‘‘the waking God in the sleeping 
man;” as I have shown in the papers on wing and 
other symbols, already more than once referred 
to.§ 

We must now, therefore, look a little more 
closely, if we can, into the particular style 
of that “architecture of the heart” of man of 





* See pp. 273, 345, and 402, ante. 

+ Here, once for all, I would wish to note, that it is 
with a perfect knowledge of the ordinary or orthodox 
meanings of Scriptural passages, and not from ignorance, 
but advisedly, that, in many instances, I entirely dis- 
regard these meanings. As for those which I do attribute 
to them, the quotations are in general so made use of as, 
by themselves and the context, to indicate these meanings 
clearly enough without any verbal explanation. A con- 
cordance will readily show the book, chapter, and verse, 
where not specially given. 

t On the subject of a new development of human life in 
connexion with these views, see article ‘‘On the Nature 
and Destiny of Man,” in the Builder of 14th March, 1863. 

§ It is said of an oracle, among the Montanists, accord- 
ing to Neander, that in it ‘‘ God alone is awake, and man 
sleeps.’? Theidea of God awaking is certainly Scriptural, 
as wellas Brahminica!. Thus: ‘‘ Awake! Whysleepest thou, 
O Lord! Arise . . . for our help’ (Psalm xliv. 23). 
“Then the Lord awaked, as one out of sleep, and like a 
mighty Man, that shouteth by reason of wine” (Psalm 
Ixxviii. 65). ‘Awake! Up my Glory! I myself will 
awake early’? (Psalm lvii. &). ‘* I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness,”’—‘“ Shining Image,’’ or 
“Glory”? (Psalm xvii. 15). ‘‘Awake! Awake! put on 
strength, O Arm of the Lord. Awake, as in ancient days, 





in the generations of old ”’ (Isaiah li. 9). 
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which the Freemasons mystically speak ; and of 
which the ancients treat, in their temple mysteries 
of self-knowledge,—* the inward man,”—or the 
nosce teipsum; since it is here we must seek 
for a thorough and satisfactory solution of the 
symbolical riddle. jae 

What! a psychological disquisition in the 
Builder? Perhaps even a metaphysical one! 
Well! if any of those professional and other 
readers of the Builder who take an interest in 
such subjects as the hexalpha on Prince Albert’s 
Manchester monument, and the masons’ marks 
(including the hexalpha) on so many churches, 
want, or would wish to have, an explanation of the 
true meaning and origin of such symbols; and if 
that explanation plainly, and relevantly, involve 
at least a passing glance into the “architecture ” 
of the “ inward man,” and cannot be got at with- 
out such an introvertive glance ; what would they 
have? An explanation without the explanation ? 
Hamlet without Hamlet? If they do not prefer 
to remain in professional ignorance of any such 
explanation of the symbols used, or which have 
been used, by architects and builders, as well as 
by Freemasons and magicians, and also by Chris- 
tian religionists, they must rouse up their own 
“ inward man,”—look “ within ” their own anato- 
mical or architectural outlines for a moment,— 
where, alone, the true church, or temple, stands ; 
and whence, alone, the paradisical “kingdom of 
heaven within” them, and “the lord for the 
body,” can “come ;”—and so they may judge for 
themselves in this great question of the nosce teip- 
sum: for this, in truth, is the question on which all 
such symbols directly bear: the tenets and the 
symbols cannot otherwise be harmonized ;—and 
he who restively and inconsequently expects to 
be made to comprehend the original meaning and 
purpose of these symbols of the inward man 
withont the necessity of taking a passing glance 
into his own wonderful nature, as “the House 
of God,”—“the Temple of the Holy Ghost,”— 
the Church of which Christ is the Arch Keystone, 
or “ Headstone of the Corner,”—must be an 
unreasoning mortal, with a soul awanting in 
depth, however expanded in circumference; and 
had better rest satisfied without the explanation 
sought for, and pass on to some other subject. 

At the same time, I am quite sensible of the im- 
propriety of anything really like “a psychological 
disquisition in the Builder,” even were it on the 
mere score of limits alone: and, although such an 
attempt as the present, in a publication like this, is 
surrounded with many other difficulties ; I am well 
aware that,—howevercrippling tothe argument,— 
I must confine myself, with the utmost and most 
restrictive abstinence, to the merest psychological 
indications in its support. Nevertheless, if, as I 
have already hinted, an explanation of such symbols 
as those treated of be desirable, whatever is relevant 
to that explanation ought to be admissible, as far 
as limits will allow; and the present inquiry is 
only one of many instances which go to show that 
it is hard to say what subject it may not be rele- 
vant or requisite for a thorough architect, profes- 
sionally, or as such, to deal with or consider; or 
for the Builder to treat of, as one not beyond its 
province, even as a strictly professional paper ; 
far less as a publication of miscellaneous and 
popular interest, adapted to spread abroad archi- 
tectural and other art-ideas among the public 
generally, 

In my first series of letters on Symbols and the 
ancient doctrines involved in them, and more 
especially at the close of these letters, it may be 
remembered,* I had worked out, from such doc- 
trines (by help, however, of the psychological key 
to be now given), one general conclusion; that the 
metal nature of man was evidently regarded in 
these doctrines as being twofold, and antithetical, 
or reversible and alternative, as life-principles, 
human and divine, or Soul and Spirit, in conjunc- 
i and—by sciential induction from the mytho- 
ogical and mystical doctrines,—Concentro-radia- 
tive, or Radio-concentrative, in potential form. 

‘. This Conclusion was based upon such modifica- 

ions of ancient doctrines as that of the Rosicru- 
cians,—their Compound or human life, and their 
lementary or spirit life, in the ideal conjunction 
of “a Rosicrucian marriage,” being equivalent to 
a Concentro-radiative nature, in which the Com- 
pound or human life was the Concentrative and 
the Elementary or spirit life the Radiative ;—and 
that of the Buddhists, in which the concretive 
state of pravritti was the Concentrative or human 
state, or “ this life” of the Passé Buddha, and the 
dissolvative state of Nirvritti or Nirvana the Radia- 
tive or divine state of “the Buddha” himself j- 
that of the Brahmins, in which the plastic state 


re 





* See Builder of 18th January, 1859. 


of prakriti was equivalent to the pravritti or con- 
cretive state of the Buddhists and the compound 
life of the Rosicrucians, or the concentrative, 
concretive, and human life; and the state of 
“Brahm” or divine absorption, to the Nirvritti 
of the Buddhists and the elementary life of the 
Rosicrucians, or the Radiative, dissolvative, and 
spirit life ;—and alse that of the primitive Greeks 
and Druids, in which the twofold Apollo, com- 
prising a creative and destructive principle in one 
human form, indicated the same concentro-radia- 
tive nature in the noblest and most fully deve- 
loped form of the God-man or man-God,—human, 
or concentrative, and yet radiative or divine, in 
alternative reversal ;-—the normal and undeveloped 
type and precursor of which twofold and alterna- 
tive nature, in the present state, or duality of 
states, of man’s imperfect form,—whether regarded 
as fallen from a past, or as not yet matured into 
a future, state of perfect development,—is the 
alternative reversal of the two states of waking 
and sleep,—waking as the concentrative, and sleep 
as the radiative; although the pure and exalted 
radiative, like the fairy queen, Titania, “ strikes 
more dead than common sleep,” as Oberon has it 
in “Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” and is hence 
more able to 
s Disselve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes,” 

as Milton sings in “ Il Penseroso.”’ 

I shall now endeavour to show that the very 
same concentro-radiative principles, thus deduced 
from mythological and other religious doctrines, 
are scientially and readily deducible from a consi- 
deration of the nature of human life itself, 
apart altogether from any such doctrines; and 
that these psychological and pneumatological 
principles involve a reason for precisely such sym- 
bolical forms as those of which I have just been 
treating. 

Before attempting to do so, however, I must 
here note the corroborative and somewhat remark- 
able circumstance that a coincident mythological 
and symbolical couclusion closely analogous to my 
own psychological and guiding one, has been 
drawn from an exclusive consideration of “ Sym- 
bolism as a Science,” by Dr. Barlow; who, in the 
Builder of 17th March, 1860, says ;— 

‘*In the remarks whicli I hope to have the honour of 
reading on Monday evening before the Institute of British 
Architects, I have endeavoured to give a scientific cha- 
racter to symbolism in art by tracing it up to its first 
principles in the theologies of ancient nations, the 
Chinese, the Indians, the Egyptians, and others. 

In this way, I have arrived at two principles or agents 
in nature which do not admit of further analysis,—LIre 
and Lieut: these, I find, will furnish, or rather explain, 
the most recondite symbolism with which we are ac- 
quainted.”’ 

The coincidence and corroboration here occur- 
ting, I say, are remarkable ; inasmuch as the “ Life 
and Light” deduced by Dr. Barlow from a consi- 
deration of symbolism per se, as a science, are 
clearly identical with those two principles, the Con- 
centrative, (or Life,) and the Radiative, (or Light,) 
psychologically considered, of which I am about 
to offer a few indicative hints ;—principles which 
have guided me, as by a sciential and extrinsic 
as wellas @ priori light, to kindred symbolical and 
religious conclusions, without any pretension, on 
my part, to that legitimate and exclusive induction, 
based solely on a consideration of symbolism itself 
as a science, to which Dr. Barlow alone can fairly 
lay claim. And if I have been enabled to develop 
these common principies further than Dr. Barlow 
has yet done, it isto psychology and not to mytho- 
logy that I am chiefly indebted ; my mythological, 
or at least symbolical, knowledge being very 
limited by comparison with his. 

The mind of man may be regarded as three- 
fold in more aspects and senses than one. It has 
three phases or aspects,—potential, sentient, and 
sciential; and each of these is also threefold,— 
the potential comprising the propensities, the de- 
sires, and the will; the sentient comprising the 
corporeal feelings or senses, the affections, and the 
conscience, convictions, beliefs, or faiths; and the 
sciential, comprising the concretive, constructive, 
or compositive ; the coanective, relative, or com- 
parative; and the identitive or contemplative 
faculties. By the concretive, constructive, or 
compositive, so far as regards the mental pheno- 
mena, I would wish to denote that faculty, power, 
or force, by which the elements of the senses are 
concreted, constructed, or composed into mental 
objects of comparison, identification, &c. A kind 
of microcosmic world is thus concentrated, as it 
were, around the circumference of the mental 
sphere. This microcosio, however, is not so much 
a world of mere images as it is one of estimations. 
The mind of man is an estimater of forces, and a 
measuring rule, as it were, for all creation. Light 








and colours, for example, are subtle radiative 





forces, whose intensity is estimated by the seeing 
force or power, or the concentrative agent, in 
the eye and the brain.* So is it with all the 
senses; and all we actually know of the nature 
of the outer world is, that it is a@ congeries 
of forces, concentrative and radiative. By 
the mind; or in the mind, rather, and by the 
soul and spirit,—or, as I shall endeavour to 
show, the concentrative and radiative,—as the 
estimating forces; the infinitude without is con- 
verted into relative units in the concentrative 
faculty of conception ; and these relative units are 
collected, by the further concentrative operations 
of the faculty of comparison, into classes, kinds, 
or species, whose similitudes approximate, more or 
less, towards identify ; but the identitive faculty 
is the central or superlative one, as the concep- 
tive, concretive, or compositive is the superficial 
or circumferential: indeed I have been in the 
habit of ranking these three mental regions as the 
positive, the comparative, and the superlative ; 
and I consider (with Coleridge and others, it may 
here be incidentally remarked) that the faculty of 
Learning is one relating more especially to the 
positive; that of Talent to the comparative; and 
that of Genius to the superlative. 

Now, from the multiplicities,—the infinities— 
without, to the identities and unities within ; 
through the compositive, or conceptive, and the 
comparative, connective, or relative, we can trace 
the manifest operation of a concentrative principle, 
whose tendencies are trom the circumference, as 
it were, of a sphere of force or action to its centre. 
The very terms conception, comparison, contempla- 
tion, and such like, imply the operation of a con- 
centrative principle. It manifests itself in the 
ocular field, as we may call it, of the comparative 
faculty, or the understanding; as well as in the 
microscopic field of the conceptive or concretive 
faculty; and in the telescopic eye of the con- 
templative oridentitive centre. In the comparative, 
for example, we find relations reared upon sub- 
jective terms; two or more conceptive elements 
ever being reduced to one relative element, in a 
way which muxy be thus symbolized ;— 


Viun 


FIGAI 


the two extremities of the angle denoting the 
subjective terms, and the apex, or point, the one 
common relation reared upon these two as its 
bases. The same concentrative process, in its 
threefold and completive form, is still more 
clearly indicated in the lower or concentrative 
moiety of the following symbol ;— 






4 
G. 


the base, a 8, indicating a series of subjective 
terms, or relational elements, of the lowest order ; 
and c the one common principle of identity de- 
ducible from them all. ‘The arrow in either case 
is intended to indicate here the concentrative line 
of direction.} 

This coacentrative process, as I have hinted, 
seems to extend from the circuraference to the 
centre of the mental organization, as is implied 
by a, 3, c, fig. 2; and it can be shown to be as 
distinctly operative in the positive or lowest region 
as in the comparative or intermediate, and in the 
superlative, or highest. In short, there is a con- 
centrative power or principle operative in and 
throughout all the mental actions and acquisitions, 
from circumference to centre. 





* Some farther ideas of the relationship of these princi- 
ples to the brain, great and small, and the nervous 
systems at large, will be found in an article on Christian 
Idealism in the Builder of 16th August, 1862; and in one 
on The Ancient Architecture of Ceylon in the Builder of 
28th January, 1860. 

+ Considering that these symbols were invented by 
me without the slightest reference to mythology, and 
many years before I had ever thought of their relationship 
to religious symbols already in use, their similitude to 


the following— 


which is sculptured on the entrance to the “‘transe”’ or 
passage leading into the “Sorcery hall’? at New Grange, 
in Ireland, is notable; as, indeed, is their relationship to 
the A or masculine symbol of the Egyptians itself, 
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Bat a little further consideration shows also 
that there is a principle of the contrary or radia- 
tive description, represented simply h 
as in fig. 3; or, in a sort of anato- : 


mized and outspread or separated but i 
more completive form, as in fig. 2, i 
c, d, e ;—a radiative principle, oper- ¢ 


ative—in fact, co-operative—along FIG.3 
with the concentrative; especially 
in all re-presentations, re-member-ances, re-identi- 
fications, &c. Thus, nothing can be remembered 
unless what has before been identified, as an object 
of attention: that is, an object must be identified 
by and in the concentrative ere it can be re-pre- 
sented in the radiative, and re-membered and re- 
identified in the concentrative again. And, on 
the whole, it appears that as subjective terms can 
be concentrated into relations; so relations can 
be re-radiated into subjective terms ; and here we 
find the operation of what Dr. Thomas Brown 
calls the relative suggestion, on the one hand, 
and the simple suggestion—which may perhaps 
be more properly resolved into the subjective sug- 
gestion, in co-operative alternation with the rela- 
tive suggestion—on the other hand. 

The mind thus displays itself as a concentrating 
and radiating sphere, circle, or cone; and its 
phenomena are sustained or conserved under the 
mutual and conjoint action of these two distinct 
though co-operative principles, powers, or forces, 
—the concentrative and the radiative; and the 
latter of these,—the Radiative,—is as it were a 
Light shining into and illuminating the dark Con- 
centrative ; bringing within the range of the con- 
scious or identitive principle, in the concentrative 
sphere, according to certain laws of relationship 
or association and suggestion, all the varied and 
heterogeneous acquisitions of the conscious mind ; 
in new forms and combinations as well as in old ; 
but being in itself, as a radiative sphere, beyond, 
as it were, or extrinsic to, the conscious principle, 
which is in and of the Concentrative enlightened 
by it, but not of or in the enlightening Radiative, 
who is ANOTHER besides the EGo or IDENTITIVE, 
and is not only “ the true Light which lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world,” and 
which “teacheth all things, and bringeth all 
things to remembrance,” whether in the compa- 
ratively dark moonlight of this life—the life of 
the concentrative; or in the glorious sunlight 
and open day of the radiative life, or life “to 
come ;” but is also the true Lord and Grand 
Master of the human soul itself, who is his servant ; 
and of the human body, which is his temple. 

The concentrative principle, therefore, is the 
conscious principle or Soul and Life of man himself; 
while the radiative principle is a Spirit of Light to 
the Soul, with which it co-operates in the main- 
tenance of that circle of alternate action,—con- 
centrative and radiative, aggregative and segre- 
gative, synthetical and analytical, identitive and 
antithetitive, relative and subjective,—by means 
of which the mental phenomena are ever circulated, 
organized, and conserved. 

Although the radiative may be said to send 
back from the one common centre to the one 
common circumference of the mental sphere what 
has been concentrated from that circumference to 
the centre ; this venous and arterial system, as it 
were, of the mental circulation may be symbolically 
or figuratively laid open, or anatomized, as in fig.2; 
the lower moiety or venous “ Root” of the system 
denoting the Concentrative, and the upper or 
arterial “ Branch ” the Radiative ; or they may be 
symbolized more elementarily and simply thus, 


4 ; or thus, SoM. or thus, A , to 


denote the suppression of the radiative in the 
concentrative life: it is also evident, indeed, that 
the same two principles, A and VY, or the concen- 
trative and the radiative, may be thus symbolized 
N; as well as by a variety of other geometrical 
forms, such as many of those in Mr. Godwin’s 
collection in the Arch@ologia of 1843, the follow- 
ing inclusive ;— 








the conversion of angles into triangles in the 
hexalpha being regarded as indicative of the 
creaturely limitation of universal principles into 
the human and angelic form ; the angelic being a 
ray of the radiative universal Spirit, and the 


human a spark of the unitive and creative Soul or 
universal Father of all, in whom we live, move, and 
have our being. 

And here, though to a certain extent antici- 
patively, I may remark that the Unitive power, 
whence the Concentrative throughout creation 
emanates, being the Father of all, is of course 
masculine in principle; and the Infinitive power 
of the Universal Spirit, whence the Radiative 
emanates, is feminine. These are the two first and 
paternal principles; and the Son of the Unitive 
and Infinitive powers is also a universal and eternal 
principle, partaking of both; while the three 
are one, though this one is threefold,—a trinity in 
unity. And this is so even in the creaturely 
Images of the universal Godhead. The Concen- 
trative is the masculine principle, and the Radia- 
tive the feminine, in human life; and the man or 
woman results, as an outbirth, from the union 
of these two. In the man, or masculine, the 
concentrative is more powerful, both in mind 
and in body, than in the woman or feminine, 
who is more radiative or spiritual and angelic 
in her nature than the man: hence the Radiative 
life, or light rather, in woman, will develop 
itself more highly than in man; and will, in fact, 
be as superior, comparatively, to that in man, as is 
the Concentrative life in man to that in woman. 
The Concentrative, therefore, is essentially mascu- 
line in principle, and the Radiative feminine ; 
although, in this life, or the Concentrative life, in 
both men and women, the concentrative, or mascu- 
line principle, is of course predominant ; as in the 
other or Radiative life, the Radiative, in both, 
is predominant, while the concentrative or mascu- 
line rests in the glorious arms, as it were, of the 
exalted Radiative, who shines as ‘‘a crown of 
glory ” on the “ Head ” of this “‘ man-child,” and 
is herself “the woman, clothed with the sun,”— 
the “woman” who was “put away,”—the 
* woman ” who, as “ a new thing,” shall “ compass 
a man ” (Jer. xxxi, 22): “she shall compass thee 
with a crown of glory.” 

The operation of these two principles, the con- 
centrative and the radiative, can be traced in the 
compositions and decompositions, the concretions 
and solutions, of the body, and its conservation, as 
well as in those of the mind: indeed, the body may 
much more properly be said to subsist by and in 
these two principles, the Soul and the Spirit,—the 
Concentrative and the Radiative,—than these in it. 

The question of the relative intensity, or power, 
of the Concentrative and the Radiative, in the 
mental and corporeal operations, was an interesting 
one which early attracted my attention. It 
appeared evident that in concentrated, vigilant, 
connected, and collected thought, the concentrative 
was predominant or exalted ; and I soon came to 
be convinced that the very state of ordinary 
vigilance, or waking, itself implied the exaltation 
or predominance of the Concentrative, and the sup- 
pression and subserviency or humiliation of the 
Radiative as “a servant unto all.” And as the 
Concentrative was thus clearly plus, and the 
Radiative minus, in the waking state; and as it 
seemed equally evident that the state of sleep, 
ordinarily or normally speaking, is more or less 
nearly an approximation to a perfectly neutral, 
equilibriate, and passive state ; I soon saw that in 
sleep, as such, the Concentrative is reduced in 
intensity, and the Radiative increased in intensity, 
till the one becomes more or less nearly equal to 
the other. 

Supposing, then, the Concentrative, in the 
waking state, to be, in general, as 3 (say), to the 
Radiative as 1; in perfectly passive and equilibriate 

leep the Concentrative will be as 2 to the Radia- 
tive as also 2 ;—these figures, however, in truth 
denoting algebraical and unknown powers or 
quantities, absolutely and strictly speaking. But 
if Con. 3—Rad. 1 be a representation of the state 
of vigilance or waking ; and Con. 2— Rad. 2 that 
of passive or neutral sleep; what could Rad. 3— 
Con.1 be? This was plainly and inevitably a 
possible, if not a practicable, state of existence or 
life, though normally dormant and unknown ;—a 
state bearing certain special and peculiar relation- 
ships both to sleep and to waking; but it could be 
neither the one nor the other: in ‘fact, it was an- 
other state of waking, watching, or vigilant life, 
of as perfect aud complete a character, as such, as 
its relative antithesis, the state of Con.3—Rad. 1: 
it must, as I then saw, be a strange state of Radia- 
tive, Spiritual, or inspired and illuminated life or 
Vigilance, or a waking Spirit or Pneuma, just as 
its antithesis is a state of Concentrative or ani- 
mated Vigilance or life, or a waking anima, psyche, 
or Soul. The one might be called Spirit-waking, 
and the other Soul-waking ; and Sleep a passive, 
impotent, state of equilibriation, or a beclouded 
state of misrule and mad confusion, in the midst 








of life, between these two extremes and counter- 
parts; dividing them, as it were, asunder; as 
clouds may be said to divide heaven and earth ; an 
ocean or a river two lands; or a veil two apart- 
ments. Sleep, in fine, was thus found to be a 
state in which neither the Concentrative nor the 
Radiative power,—neither the Soul nor the Spirit, 
is in full exaltation, and in cool and sober ruling 
power, with its fellow in subservient and orderly 
humiliation. 

Though “‘ the praise of all the earth,’ and “ belov’d from 

pole to pole,’”’ 
Sleep is life’s Babel-waste of confusion ; 
Its simulative subtle sprite of lies and misrale, 

And mother of devils and delusion. 

The whole of this process of reasoning I had 
gone through quite independently of any know- 
ledge or consideration either of the Spirit waking 
of the Hindus, the God possession of the Egyptians, 
Druids, Greeks, and others, or the lucidity of en- 
trancement. I also soon saw that other and in- 
termediate states of existence, such as those of 
dreaming, delirium, and vivid imagination, could 
now be ranged in their proper places, between 
sleep and ordinary or concentrative waking ; and 
that they constituted possible states or currents 
of continuous existence at one time; and, at 
another, were merely crossed, as more or less 
momentary existences, during the change from 
waking to sleep, or from sleep to waking. 

Next, too, it became evident that there must 
even be equivalent states beyond sleep, or on the 
spiritual side of the scale,—a spiritual delirium 
and dreaming, in short, as well as an animate or 
soul’s delirium and dreaming state. 

Farther, and especially with reference to the 
respective influences of the Concentrative and the 
Radiative, or the Soul and the Spirit, on the bodily 
state, whether in sleep or in waking; or as a re- 
sultant from the alternative and reversed opera- 
tion of both; it soon became manifest that, in the 
diurnal pendulation of life between its two states 
of waking and sleep, the radiative influence of 
mere sleep could not be a complete or sufficient 
counteractive and REsT to the concentrative in- 
fluence of the ordinary waking state; and that 
Rad. 3—Con. 1 alone could be an adequate and 
proper, full, entire, and perfect reversal, counter- 
active, equivalent, restorative, and Rxst, to such 
a state as that of Con. 3— Rad. 1, or the ordinary 
waking state. In other words, it became evident 
that spirit-waking was the only true and perfect 
“rest” and “reversal” of the soul-waking state ; 
and that so long as mankind oscillated or pendu- 
lated, alternately, between soul-waking and sleep, 
they could not be either perfected or fully deve- 
loped or evolved, in their designed, created, 
nature; or be fulfilling the great law of their 
manifestly twofold or hermaphroditic species of 
existence. Sleep, in short, and its wide margins 
of dreaming and delirious confusion both of soul 
and spirit, plainly constituted a vast and obstruc- 
tive waste of wild misrule which must have no 
place in matured or fully developed humanity, or 
cannot exist in man’s perfected twofold nature, 
human and divine. 

On well considering the symbolical diagram, 
fig. 2,asa “ tree of life,” with Radiative “ Branch” 
and Concentrative “ Root ;*” the central or super- 
lative—contemplative, creditive, volitivet—soul 
appeared to be “the way,”—the “straitened” 
or “the strait and narrow way, that leadeth to 
life,’—Spiritual and eternal or nontemporal ; or 
the concentrative, fixed, and rigid “living stone” 
or “ rock,” as it were, whence “ the living water” 
of “the Spirit” flowed in upon the soul: and, 
ultimately, I came to perceive that this superla- 
tive and fixitive, contemplative soul, and central 
source of identity, and faith, and moral will 
power, was not only the grand agent recognised by 
the Gentiles in general, and by Christian and 
other mystics as well, to this very end; but that 
this centre of every soul was, indeed, “the Head 
of every man,” which Head is “Christ in ws, the 
Hope of Glory ;” as “the Head of Christ is God, 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit (for “the Lord is that 
Spirit”) whose Temple the Body is, and Christ its 
Keystone, or its “ Headstone of the corner.” ~ 

Fénélon, Coleridge, and others, in maintaining 
that Christ is the Unitive power in the human 
Soul, were almost preciselyof this same opinion; 





* The words “ Root” and “ Branch” are here quoted 
with reference to the Scriptural ‘‘ Root out of a dry 
ground” (Isa. liii. 2) and ‘‘ Branch of the Lord ”? (Isa. iv. 2) 
the ‘Glorious Branch,” both of them of “the tree of 
life,’’ or ‘‘ trees of Righteousness,’”’ which, in their two- 
fold nature, fully developed, shall ‘‘take root downwards 
{in Earth], and bear fruit upwards [in Heaven],’’ thus t- 
heriting, in one twofold nature, human and divine, both 
** the life that now is and that which is to come.”’ 

+ For doctrinal reasons I would wish to include in the 
word indicating will-power a meaning or sense of flight, 
as well as of fixed will. 
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although they could not see clearly whither such 
a doctrine tended, or ought to lead them; or 
what was the great and transcendental function, 
or office, in the Soul, of that Unitive or Identitive 
power with which they doctrinally dealt. 

The Buddhists, in describing “Om” as “ the 
beut bow of the soul” which plunges it, like an 
arrow, into the divine abyss of Nirvana or ecstatic 
and divine entrancement, hold the very same doc- 
trine ; which, however, they probably do not now 
understand. So did the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
&c., in the form of the Messenger-God and Soul- 
translater, Mercury, with his “entrancing rod,” 
whereby he “translated souls to the Gods, and 
returned them thence.” 

Pray the Bridegroom in your Soul in virility to rise ;— 

Of Bliss the fix’d Desire agonistic ;— 
The Heavenly Bride within you to embrace as the prize 
Of the veil lifting, sleep-piercing, mystic. 

Physiologists tell us that the very forces—con- 
centrative forces in fact—which, by adding compo- 
site particle to composite particle, build up the 
body, or concrete, construct, or rear it to maturity, 
—next go on to consolidate the frame ; and finally 
constrict, and ossify, and wither it away. The 
inevitable progress of life from infancy to old age, 
under the uncounteracted, or the only partially 
counteracted, influence of the concentrative forces 
of the soul, then, can only be perfectly or fully 
counteracted, so as ever to replace it in statu quo, 
by equivalent Radiative or dissolving forces, such as 
those of the Radiative or Spirit life, now dormant, 
when it shall be fully manifested or called forth, 
resurrected, awakened, or exalted, from its state of 
dormancy, humiliation, or death, in the depths of 
the Spirit—the false Spirit—of Slumber; and it is 
easy to see that as the inevitable progression of 
the Concentrative, or Soul, through its concretive, 
consolidative, and constrictive operations on the 
body, is a progression from infancy onwards to 
old age; so the inevitable, but not one whit 
more wonderful retrogression of the Radiative, or 
Spirit, must actually be from old age back towards 
infancy ; and thus in truth, of such as “little 
children” is “the kingdom of Heaven” within 
us, Sleep, in one view, is merely and simply the 
imperfect or not yet fully developed Radiative 
life ; and hence ¢¢ does nightly retrograde us, but 
only as it were half a step backward, for every full 
step taken forward, towards old age, in the waking 
Concentrative life, or state of ordinary waking; 
but the awakened Spirit-life is the only full, com- 
plete, and perfect Restorer, Redeemer, Deliverer, 
or Ransom from the bondage of otherwise inevit- 
able death, corruption, and the grave; and “the 
Living Water” of the only true “Fountain of 
perpetual Youth” and rejuvenescence; so that 
“a just balance” between Soul and Spirit—be- 
tween “ this life” and “the next,” or “the life 
to COME,” with “judgment laid to the line and 
righteousness to the plummet,”—but without being 
< righteous overmuch,” even “in the Lord” who 
“is our righteousness,”—is all that is necessary to 
“the adoption, to wit the redemption of the 
body,” or its “deliverance from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God;” and that is the “ salvation ” 
of the body by “the Saviour of the body,” 
and of the Soul in the body by the ray-crowning 
Saviour of the Soul; so long as this great 
law of our creation and redemption, as “holy 
temples” of “the Lord for the body,” is up- 
held; and our “Soul is bound in the bundle of 
life together with the Lord our God,” and guarded 
against death and corruption, the grave and all 
evil, by the Guardian Angel of the Lord the 
Irradiater within us. 

I fear, Mr. Editor, that I have already more 
than exhausted not only your space but your 
patience ; and now, although there was much more 
that I wished to have said, and especially in fur- 
ther allusion to the connexion of symbolism with 
the principles just indicated, I cannot intrude much 

urther on your limited space ; but, having handed 
over to the more reflective portion of your readers 
this Psychological key to many symbolical and 
other religious mysteries, must leave such readers 
to judge for themselves as to its merits,curt and im- 
perfect as it here after all is; requesting them, how- 
ever, in the first place, if possible, to reperuse what 
I have already said, in the Builder, on such sub- 
jects; now guided, as they would themselves be, 
by the sciential and demysticizing light of the 
explanative principles here presented. 

And finally, should any one suppose that in these 
letters I have given a deeper or more extraordinary 
meaning to the mysteries or secrets and symbols 
of Freemasonry than Freemasons themselves give, 
or are at all aware of; I must remind him that the 
more highly initiated Freemasons do themselves 
identify the most profound mysteries of ancient 


religion and philosophy with their own ;— 
mysteries which I am confident that the psycho- 
logical key, applied, from time to time, in the 
Builder, to the locks and wards of these and other 
ancient repositories, have enabled me satisfac- 
torily to open up and demysticize. Moreover, 
that some Freemasons, at a‘l events, do regard 
their secrets with deep veneration, as involving 
the elements of a strange revelation of pro- 
found mysteries, revolutionarily affecting human 
life and its farther development, natural and 
spiritual, towards a state of perfection, cannot 
for a moment be doubted. Thus, for in- 
stance, a writer in Fraser’s Magazine for 
November, 1833, who is evidently himself a 
highly-initiated Freemason, expresses his belief,—in 
a curious paper on “TheArcans of Freemagonry,”— 
that by Freemasonry man is yet to be “regene- 
rated into healthfulness, and the grief-worn earth 
reparadised ;” there being “a magnificent eco- 
nomy of Providence for the gradual perfection- 
izing of all lapsed intelligences ;” for “ the building 
wp of the lapsed soul for immortality.” There 
are, he continues, “‘ glimmerings of a brighter 
dawning emanent over all the horizon; and the 
hearts of young enthusiasts pant fervently and 
fast for the vision of the God of Day: but they 
forget that these glimmerings are the auroras of 
the awfullest metamorphosis in nature; and that 
the expected God of Day is the God of Consuming 
Fire, who cometh to judge the earth ;’—so that 
the purposes of Freemasonry are here identified 
with the great Day of Judgment, or with the 
second coming of the Lord, the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, or of the Millennial Day, 
when the Day-star shall arise, in merciful and 
beneficent judgment, upon men’s hearts : * it is as 
if Freemasonry, casting bekind it the merely 
retrospective phase of Christianity, possessed some 
secret and practical doctrine in regard to the 
hastening of the second coming of the Lord and 
Master “ for the body,” who is “ the Desire of all 
nations,”—and in regard to the final accomplish- 
ment of the p7 ospective phase not only of Chris- 
tianity but of the religions of “all nations.” He 
hints that “to ¢rve masons is entrusted the 
hazardous charge of piloting ‘the vessel athwart 
the boiling whirlpools: they will save, if they can, 
earth’s latest age from indecent strife and con- 
fusion.” That Freemasonry has not already done 
what (nominal) Christianity also has failed as yet 
to do, must, I suppose, be understood to arise from 
the circumstance that “ the fulness of time” has 
not yet arrived for the reparadisement of the 
earth. Nevertheless, there is « way for all living 
to “haste unto the coming of the Lord ;” “ enter- 
ing boldly to the Holiest,” through the veil, by 
the daily death,—“ dead in the flesh, but quickened 
by the Spirit ;” for “the Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence; and the violent take it BY 
FORCE,” as militant soldiers of the Cross, who 
wrestle with the Angel of the Lord for the bless- 
ing, or “fight the good fight of Faith,” headed by 
Christ, “the Captain of Salvation.” “ Ask and 
it shall be given you: seek and ye shall find: 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
-Joun E. Dove. 








A SANITARY STRIKE BY THE JUDGES. 


THE patience with which the judges, magi- 
strates, counsel, reporters, and others who are 
obliged to be in long attendance in our courts of 
law, have borne the poisoning process which is 
daily going on in some of those ill-constructed 
interiors, is to be wondered at. There is, however, 
a limit to human endurance; and from time to 
time faint murmurings of complaint have come 
from the Bench, and have in some degree corro- 
borated the accounts we have given of these 
places. So at length Lord Chief Baron Cockburn 
has spoken out very plainly respecting the state 
of the ventilation of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in the Guildhall. On Saturday last, his lordship, 
upon taking his seat, observed to Mr. Serjeant 
Shee, that he had just received a letter from Mr. 
Justice Mellor, informing him that he would be 
unable to sit in the second court again during 
those sittings, in consequence ef being obliged to 
proceed on circuit. His lordship went on to say, 
that his brother Mellor had aiso added, that he 





* “ The Day of the Lord cometh, like a thief, in the 
Night.” “A Day with the Lord is as a thousand years, 
and as a watcu in the nicut.” ‘The great Day of the 
Lord then is in itself a Millennium : in fact it is a day not 
in time at all, but in eternity, the antithesis of time: and 
this, too, is the Great Day of Judgment. The Millen- 
nium—Lord’s Day—Day of Judgment—Kingdom of 
Heaven—Second Advent—all are thus one,—a Day of 





holy Light into which night and darkness shall be turned. 





could not conscientiously ask any of the other 
learned judges to sit in his place, inasmuch ag 
during the summer months the court was so badly 
ventilated that it was positively injurious to 
health to sit there. Again, during the winter 
months, the heating apparatus was placed in such 
close proximity to the court as to render the 
atmosphere almost intolerable. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Lord Chief Justice said that the 
learned judges had unanimously resolved not to 
hold any sittings in the second court until some 
substantial alterations should be made. Now that 
the judges have struck there will no doubt be some- 
thing effective done : and not only in the metro- 
politan, but also in the magisterial and higher 
courts of justice throughout the provinces a great 
deal of good might be effected, and comfort and 
health promoted, if the gentlemen who fill places 
on the bench were to direct attention to sanitary 
defects and use their powerful influence in pro- 
moting improvements. In the metropolis a 
reform in court ventilation and other arrange- 
ments might be usefully started at the Mansion 
House, which is at times dangerous to persons of 
delicate health. The lighting there is very deficient, 
and the entire system of the basement part and 
the rooms above requires to be thoroughly revised. 
At the Courts of Exchequer at the Guildhall there 
seems often to be a difficulty in getting a sufficient 
number of persons to form a jury; nor can we 
wonder at reasonable men rather submitting to 
be fined than to be present in a bad atmosphere 
for many hours during the dog-days. 








MONUMENTAL, 


A Bust of the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
is to be placed in Westminster Abbey. It is also 
intended to erect a more conspicuous monument 
to his memory in his native county of Radnor. 
The form and character of the monument wil 
necessarily depend on the amount of the subscrip- 
tion ; but it is determined that it is to be a suitable 
structure in the open air, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Sir George Lewis’s residence at 
Harpton. Subscriptions are received at Messrs. 
Robarts & Lubbock’s, and the honorary secretary 
is Mr. R. D. Green Price, of 20, Whitehall-place. 

The Hampden monument at Chalgrove, erected 
in 1843, on the spot where Hampden, in 1643, 
received “ the wound from which he died,” has for 
years exhibited signs of decay, and was fast going 
to ruin. It has just been thoroughly repaired, 
however, and much improved in appearance by an 
addition of nearly 12 feet to its height. The 
obelisk may now therefore be seen at a much 
greater distance than before. The improvements 
have been made at the joint expense of Mr. G. 
Hampden Cameron, who now holds the Hampden 
estates, in Bucks, as lineal descendant; and Sir 
Henry Austen, who, in the female line, is sixth in 
direct descent from the great patriot. Captain 
Austen, of Brightwell Park, one of his sons, has 
had the care of the restoration, and the improved 
design submitted by him has been carried out. 

A monument has recently been erected in 
Leicester Cemetery to the memory of the late 
Mr. John Flower, of Southfields, artist. It is of 
Ketton stone, and Early English in character. It 
consists of three deeply sunk panels, divided, and 
bordered by clustered circular shafts, surmounted 
by carved capitals, after a model from York 
Minster, with deep sunk moulded jambs and 
Pointed arches above; the latter being carved with 
a running four-leaved ornament. The whole is 
supported by a moulded Matlock Moor stone base, 
the grave being surmounted by a moulded stone 
kerb supporting a ledger of white Mansfield stone. 
The design was by Mr. Goddard, jun., of Leicester, 
architect. The carvings were executed by Mr. 
John Barratt. While the inscription placed in 
the centre panel is modestly receding in simple 
lead-coloured paint, being barely legible at g short 
distance, the name of the mason stands very pro- 
minent in large black characters. 

For the Oastler monument for Bradford, twelve 
designs were sent in, and the unanimous choice of 
the committee fell upon a design by Mr. Philip, of 
London, sculptor. The design is simple, and consists 
of a full-length figure of the late Mr. Oastler, with 
his right arm slightly extended, as if pleading the 
cause of the factory children, two of whom—a boy 
and a girl—are standing, with upturned gaze, on 
his left, while his left hand rests upon the shoulders 
of the boy. Mr. Philip has received a commission 
to produce a colossal statue in bronze after the 
model, the price of which will be 1,000/. The size 
will be 10 feet, and it will be placed upon a pedestal 
of 11 feet in height, the additional cost of which 
will be 200/, 
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WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS. 


Amona the numerous buildiogs of megnitude 
which are everywhere rising into notice in 
London is the structure called the Westminster 
Chambers, at the south-east corner of Victoria- 
street. We give a ground-plan, and a view of it 
as seen from the Broad Sanctuary, near West- 
minster Hospital. It occupies the frontage to 
Victoria-street, immediately opposite the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, and with it will form a 
striking entrance to this great street, and redeem 
it from the waste and desolate character which it 
haa presented for so many years. Already a strong 
impetus has been given to building along its 
frontages by the formation of the Victoria Sta- 
tion, connected as that station is with the system 
of four of the great railway companies. 

The Westminster Chambers have a frontage to 
Victoria-street of 450 feet (or about half the 
length of the new Houses of Parliament), and 
extend back to Orchard-street, now about to be 
widened and improved by the Westminster Im- 
provement Commissioners : the building also fronts 
on Dean-street ; and the site thus having thorough- 
fares on nearly all sides, and being above two 
acres in extent, affords facilities for light and air 
to the offices and residential chambers which the 
building is to contain. 

The demand for offices four Parliamentary solici- 
tors, agents, professional men, and others engaged 
in or connected with the business of Parliament 
and the Courts of Law at Westminster, has of 
late years been far beyond the limited accommo- 
dation that could be found in existing houses ; and 
rents have been increasing in Westminster for 
such accommodation to.a great extent, while the 
nature of the accommodation has been very incon- 
venient from the unsuitability of rooms originally 
intended for domestic accommodation being ap- 
plied to the purposes of professional offices. In 
addition to this, the improvements and clearances 
which have occurred, and are likely to continue 
to occur for some years, in Westminster, in con- 
nexion with the Westminster Bridge approaches, 
Thames Embankment, new Government Offices, 
&e., have reduced the already scanty office accom- 
modation still farther. 

To remedy this state of things an association 
was formed under the Joint Stock Companies Act, 
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with limited liability, with the name of “ The 
Mutual Tontine Association,” one of the objects of 
which was to introduce the tontine principle in 
connexion with a solid investment, by the pur- 
chase of the freehold of the ground in question, 
and the erection thereon of a substantial build- 
ing, handsomely, but not extravagantly treated 
architecturally, and arranged with care, so as to 
give the most convenient office accommodation, 
with separate access to each suite of offices, good 
light and ventilation, fireproof staircases and pas- 
sages, lifts, washing-closets, and w.cs. to every set 
of chambers; while, at the same time, the plans 
were to be so arranged as to readily permit one, 
two, or more suites, or even the whole building, to 
be thrown together and made one; and it was 
felt that no more certain or safe investment could 
easily be obtained, and that a high rate of interest 
might be anticipated. 

The shareholders have the option of subscribing 
to the undertaking in the way of ordinary shares 
bearing a dividend in proportion to the net profits 
in the usual way, or on the tontine principle, by 
which subscribers of similar, or nearly similar age, 
are arranged in classes, and a rateable proportion 
of the net profits is allotted to each class. As any 
of the class die off, the income of the survivors, 
therefore, steadily increases; and it has been 
arranged that when any class is reduced to one- 
teuth of its original numbers, the property be- 
longing to that class is to be then absolutely 
divided among and vested in such remaining one- 
tenth. 

The building, which is now rapidly rising, will 
contain about 530 rooms, disposed on the base- 
ment, ground, first, second, third, and fourth 
floors. It will consist of two parallel ranges of 
building, each about 430 feet in length, and 39 
feet in depth, separated by court-yards about 50 
feet by 22 feet, access to the whole being obtained 
by seven stone staircases of easy gradients and 
from seven arched entrances from Victoria-street. 
Each suite of rooms will be approached from a 
separate entrance-door on the landings of these 
staircases, and will consist (as the enlarged plan 
shows) of four or five rooms, as the case may be, 
with a few sets of two rooms each. There are 
120 of these suites in the entire building. Party 
walls separate the building into fourteen compart- 
ments ; making, as it were, fourteen separate self- 





contained houses ; and thus, in case of fire, limiting 
the damage to the division or compartment in 
which it might occur, and diminishing thereby the 
expenses of insurance. 

The contract for the entire works has been taken 
by the well-known contractors, Messrs. Lucas, 
Brothers, for 130,000/7.; while the purchase of 
the freehold, Parliamentary and other necessary 
expenses, will probably require a total sum of 
about 200,0002. Four-fifths of this have been 
already subscribed. It is expected that the re- 
mainder will be taken up before the building is 
opened, 

The scale of rents of the chambers is said to be 
only slightly higher than those now paid in West- 
minster for very inferior accommodation, and about 
25 per cent. lower than those obtained in Gresham 
House, City, which is, to some extent, a similar 
sort ot building. Already numerous applications 
for chambers are being made to the directors. 

Messrs. Lucas undertake to complete and deliver 
over the building to the directors by or before 
Michaelmas, 1864. The architects to the Associa- 
tion are Messrs. Banks & Barry, of Sackville-street. 








WOOD CARVING. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


WE are glad to hear that the council of the 
Society of Arts have agreed (on the representa- 
tions of the Society of Wood Carvers), to institute 
next year another competitive exhibition of wood 
carvings with medal and money prizes. This 
early notice will affurd workmen a better chance 
of showing what they cau really do than they have 
had on the present occasion. Endeavours are to 
be made also to bring together a good collection 
of wood carvings of different periods to afford 
modern workers the means of comparison. __ 

At the first meeting of the present council since 
their election, Mr. William Hawes, vice-president, 
was elected chairman for the current year. With 
reference to the offered prizes to art-workmen for 
art-workmanship, to which we have before re- 
ferred, we would remind those who propose to be 
competitors that they should make known their 
intention before the 15th of July, and as much 
earlier as possible. This information is necessary 
to enable the council to make suitable arrange- 
ments for the distribution of the awards. 
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ARCHZOLOGY IN THE NORTH. 


We have before us two new publications touch- 
ing architecture and archxology in the north.* 
The first of these is a volume containing the 
transactions of the New Architectural and Arche- 
ological Society of Durham and Northumberland, 
in the past year. The meetings of the Society 
were held at Darlington, at Hexham, and Bishop 
Auckland. At Darlington there were three papers 
read, the most curious of which was by Mr. 
Longstaffe. It consisted of documentary evidence 
concerning the buildings erected by Bishop Pudsey 
in the twelfth century. In his search among old 
writings, Mr. Longstaffe discovered mention of 
the name of the architect employed by this prelate 
to build Norham Castle. He was a layman called 
Richard the Engineer (ingeniator). On the com- 
pletion of these works (castellaria), he returned 
to Durham, where he lived in great repute among 
his fellow citizens. Another architect employed 
by the same prelate, probably after Richard’s 
death, was William the Engineer, whose name ap- 
pears on the pipe roll of 1197. In the “ Boldon 
Bake” there is mention of two other persons con- 
nected with the building arts, Christian, cemen- 
tarius, and Lambert, a marble-cutter. Reginald, 
the Durham monk, to whose records northern 
antiquaries are so much beholden, writes of an 
accident to a workman employed in building a 
chapel in Durham cathedral, which is, probably, 
the earliest report of a building casualty that we 
have. The man in question was employed in 
carrying up stones to the top of a lofty wall: in 
the midst of this occupation a large stone fell 
upon him and hurt him severely: for months he 
was prostrate, and for a year and a half went 
about Durham upon crutches. At the end of 
this long convalescence, interweaves the monk, 
true to his cloth, he was miraculously cured by 
St. Godric. The works imputed to Bishop Pudsey, 
besides Norham Castle, are improvements in 
Darham Castle, a new wall from the north gate to 
the south one, the gateway, the decorations of 
the north and south doorways, the cathedral, the 
erection of the Galilee, the commencement of the 
cloister, the erection of the hospital at Sherbourne, 
the construction of the church at Grindon, the 
building of a bridge at Elvete, with (on the autho- 
rity of Davies) two chapels upon it; the church 
of St. Cuthbert, Darlington, and renovations of 
episcopal houses wherever they were required. The 
Society have testified their grateful appreciation 
of the vigorous aid extended to architecture by 
this prelate by a circular woodcut on the cover of 
their volume, showing him in consultation with 
William the Engineer in a cloister. Around the 
cut runs the legend, “I will build as in the days 
of old.” The second paper is a digest of the 
remarks of Mr. Scott on St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Darlington, made on the occasion of the Society’s 
visit there. This gentleman also alluded to the 
early architects; more especially bestowing enco- 
miums upon William the Englishman, who, he 
believed, was the first to introduce the round 
capital, A paper on Hexham Abbey Church 
endorses our strictures upon the spoliations made 
there under the name of restorations. The con- 
cluding paper gives a history of Auckland Castle, 
and its long line of resident bishops, from the 
days of Hugh Padsey, the magnificent bishop 
whose works we have juat enumerated, to the days 
of Wyatt, whom the author, Mr. W. S. Gibson, 
calls “the prince of sham and stucco.” The 
“Boldon Buke,” in its mention of the services 
rendered to the early bishops by their tenants, 
gives a word-painting of the manners and customs 
of the times. The oxen of the tenants ploughed 
the episcopal land, carted the episcopal wine, and 
carried the episcopal wood: their husbandmen 
sowed the bishop’s seed, made his hay, reaped his 
crops, brought him eggs and poultry; and the 
miller ground his corn. As a set-off to this list of 
avours received, the bishops were called upon to 
exercise a regal hospitality. King John paid two 
visits to Auckland Castle : Edward III. was enter- 
tained there by Bishop Bury; and John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, caused Bishop Fordham con- 
siderable expenditure, as his roll, showing pay- 
— for wine and wax for candles, shows to 

082 curious in such matters. A plan accom- 
panies this paper, indicating that the ancient 
prongholds of the early bishops was surrounded 
y a wall fortified with towers, in precisely the 
Same mode as the castles of the nobles. ‘There 
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are illustrations, too, of the rich ornamental works 
attributed to the architects of Bishop Pudsey ; and 
plans showing the alterations at Hexham. The 
contents of the volume, generally, will be deemed 
acceptable contributions to our stores of archzolo- 
gical lore. 

The Border Magazine is offered, the preface 
says, as the current medium of reciprocal communi- 
cations to the antiquary, naturalist, and literary 
aspirant, whether resident on the English or on 
the Scottish border. The opening paper is a 
monograph upon Warkcastle,—an edifice built at 
Carham, on the Tweed, by Walter D’Espec; but 
being, like the French palace, the Louvre, spoken 
of at first among the people as “the work,” has 
retained that name, provincialised to “ wark.” It 
was frequently reduced by the Scots; and all that 
is now to be seen to mark the site on which it 
stood, is a huge mound of ruin covered with 
green turf. A second paper, by G. Tate, F.G.S., 
tells of St. Cuthbert’s beads,—a natural curiosity 
found on the shore in the neighbourhood cf 
Lindisfarne Priory. An interesting account of 
Hawick Cross follows. Near the centre of the 
weighhouse, under the town-hall, is a circular 
piece of pavement, about 4 feet in diameter, 
marked with a St. Andrew’s Cross. This indicates 
the site of the ancient Market Cross, of which 
there was no other local remembrance. In 1869 
the plinth was recovered. The oldest inhabitants 
identified it as the stone to which offenders were 
fastened by staple and ring in the days of the 
pillory, and to which, also, bulls were tied whea 
bated. (We spell this word with another vowel 
south of the Tweed.) When a pillory of the 
platform-cage kind was provided by the town 
council, the old one was presented to a tanner, 
who used it for many years for the purposes of 
his trade, but at last allowed it to get submerged 
in water. This stone had thus fulfilled a varied 
career of usefulness; at first a plinth of the 
market cross; then, turned upside down, the base 
of a pillory ; and, lastly, an implement of trade. 
There are entries in the burgh records relating to 
the cross. The first, dated 1638, concerned a 
woman who was charged with stealing peat. She 
pleaded Guilty ; whereupon she was ordered “to 
lie 48 hours in the stockes, and yrafter to come to 
the mercat crosse of Hawick upon the mercat-day, 
and to stand thereupon with the peittis upon her 
shoulder, with one paper upon her breaste or fore- 
head declaring the fault.” In May, 1715, there 
is an entry to show that the council agreed 
‘that the common mercat-crosse with its append- 
ages, be helped, mended, and repaired at the ex- 
pense of the burgh ;” and another to prove that 
further repairs were made in 1724, “ given ye 
masons for lead and aile, when they mended ye 
crosse, 15s.” Curiously, the recovered stone 
authenticates these expenditures. There are five 
holes upon it, showing where iron stays were 
inserted. In a paper on Ednam, the birthplace of 
the Poet of the Seasons, a few new facts sre 
brought forward. An old volume, bound in 
parchment, containing several entries relatiag 
to the Thomson family, was found built up ina 
recess in one of the walls of the manse in which 
his father resided as incumbent of the parish. This 
documentary evidence shows that the biographers 
of the poet have known but very little about him. 
The new materials for a life of Thomson are 
these :—The Rev. Thomas Thomson’s incumbency 
of the parish of Ednam lasted from July, 1692, to 
November, 1700; and in 1693 he married Beatrix 
Trotter, of Kelso. Four out of his nine children 
were born at Ednam. James, the poet, was bap- 
tized September 15th, 1700; and was born, not 
at the manse, but at a small cottage close by to 
which the family had temporarily removed during 
the progress of some necessary repairs. This cot- 
tage is now used as a sort of “ out-house conveni- 
ence” by a farmer. There are also notes on birds 
and border flowers; and Mr. Jeffreys brings up 
the rear with a notice of the “ British period” in 
which he represents the aboriginal inhabitants of 
our island home as possessing a wider knowledge 
of the arts than is generally attributed to them. 
He even hints that they accustomed themselves 
to an indigestible luxury known in the nineteenth 
century (on this side of the Tweed) as hot rolls. 
Mr. Jeffrey says: —“ In this country the baking of 
bread was left to the women. It was baked on 
stones called grediols or gredles. From the name 
of the oven, odyn, being British, it is thought there 
were public bake-houses in each village, and that 
it is probable the ancient Britons followed the 
example set them by the Romans, and had warm 
rolls to their breakfast.” There are plenty of 
local idioms like this to be found scattered among 
the pages of this maiden number: nor would we 
wish them expunged. The Border Magazine will 





be fraught with all the more memories of home 
to the Borderers who may read it on distant shores ; 
and to ordinary readers it will be all the more 
indicative of the peculiarities of the romantic 
Border land. 








THE HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATIONS. 


THE re-opening of Hereford Cathedral took 
place last week. 

The work done since 1857, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Scott, comprises many improve- 
ments. First, there were the taking out and 
rebuilding of the entire jamb and walling of one 
side of the west window of the north transept. 
The whole of the tracery and mullions of these 
windows were taken out, repaired, and refixed. 
The remains of the groining shafts which had been 
destroyed were cut out, and new stones inserted. 
The bases of the pillars and the seats around the 
transept had been so mutilated as to necessitate 
their entire renewal. The walls, also, where de- 
cayed, were repaired by cutting out and inserting 
new stones, The monuments in this part have 
been restored as far as the Chapter’s means will 
allow. The greater portion of one bay of the 
vaulting was taken out and refixed in cement. 
The floors throughout have been laid with God- 
win’s encaustic and enamelled tiles, laid to various 
designs, intermixed with coloured stone bands. 

The whole of the external buttress caps were 
removed from the north transept, its eastern aisle, 
the north-east transept, the choir, and the Ladye 
Chapel, and in each case the original form was re- 
stored. The embattled gable coping of the north 
transept and an erection intended for a cross were 
removed, and new coping and a cross of a fit design 
were erected instead. The stairs, too, were sur- 
mounted with a spiral top as of old, which gave 
the whole transept its proper proportions. 

The windows on the north and west sides were 
restored, as were also the different buttresses, and 
other weatherings, string courses, bases, and 
plinths. 

The three windows of the room over the eastern 
aisle of the north transept, used as a library, have 
been restored. 

The foundations of this portion of the transept 
were in a wretched condition, and the whole wall 
was gradually giving way. The old foundation 
was taken out and anew one inserted. The para- 
pet of the choir, which had been raised by Wyatt, 
was lowered 3 feet to its original position. To 
execute this the roof of the choir had to be re- 
formed and entirely releaded. In the windows, 
parapets, buttresses, weatherings, strings, plinths, 
and bases of the whole east transept, decayed or 
defaced stones were taken out and new stones 
were inserted instead. 

The porch leading to the crypt on the north 
side of the Ladye Chapel, has been rebuilt, and 
the whole arcading of the north and south sides of 
the Ladye Chapel has been removed. 

The little chapel, built by Bishop Audley, about 
1475, has been entirely rebuilt,—at least, as re- 
gards the exterior. 

The eastern windows of the south-east tran- 
sept have had all the old mullions and tracery 
taken out and reset, with the addition of several 
new pieces of tracery and mullions. Entire new 
foundations were built to this transept at a great 
depth, by means of underpinning, and the but- 
tresses and plinths were taken down and rebuilt. 

The roof of this transept as well as the roof of 
the south aisle of the choir was strengthened with 
the addition of a large quantity of new oak, and 
iron work, the whole afterwards covered with new 
boardings and lead. The ancient portion of the 
roof of the Vicar’s Cloister has been destroyed, 
giving place to a flat plastered ceiling. This has 
been removed, and the old roof again restored. 

The woodwork of the windows of the building 
used for the present as a chapter-room has been 
removed, and the stone jambs and arches have 
been restored to their ancient form. The brick 
wall in the interior, as well as the wood floor 
(which was raised 3 feet above the original level), 
has also been removed, and the whole restored to 
its ancient form. The roofs of the western or 
Bishop’s Cloisters have been entirely renewed, and 
covered with lead. The sunk-panelled and em- 
battled parapet, with the crocketed pinnacles of 
each buttress, had been totally destroyed. These 
have been entirely rebuilt from an old fragment. 
The centre tower of the cloister over the entrance 
to the ancient chapter-house was taken down and 
re-constructed. 

At the north side of the cathedral the Boota 
Porch has been restored, as also the Stanbury 
Chapel. 
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The foundations of the whole fabric have been 
thoroughly repaired, and underpinned where that 
was necessary. 

Mr. Ruddle, of Peterborough, is the contractor 
for the fitting up of the choir-stalls and other 
joiner’s work; Mr. Thompson, of the same place, 
for the mason and marble work; and all the tiles 
are from Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine. 

In the interior, the various monuments have 
been replaced. The models of seven electro- 
statues were executed for the cathedral by Mr. 
R. L, Boulton, of Worcester, sculptor. The altar 
screen was executed by his brother and him, 
under the late Mr. Cottingham, architect. 

The ceiling of the north transept has been 
decorated by Mr. Hudson, the decorator of Salis- 
bury Cbhapter-house and Chester Cathedral. 

The choir-screen and corona are the prominent 
features of the interior view. The screen (or 
gateway to the choir) is placed under the eastern 
arch of the tower, and is a work rich in colour 
and decoration. ‘The screen (which is by Skid- 
more, of Coventry, and was fully described in 
our pages), will be remembered by every visi- 
tor to the International Exhibition, It con- 
sists of an arcade of five main arches, each of 
them being divided to form two sub-arches: the 
central arch is of both larger and loftier propor- 
tions than the others, and above it rises a lofty 
pedimentul canopy. Iron is the principal con- 
structive material, copper and brass taking the 
principal parts in the more strictly decorative 
construction. There is yet much which is needed 
in order to make the restoration really complete. 

We quote the following from the *‘ Statement 
of the Restoration Fund” :— 

WORKS COMPLETED. 
1858, May, to 1861, December 14th. 


To payments to Mr. Joha Thompson, contractor for the 
following works, viz. :— 
s.d. €. 8s. d. 


First contract for interior and 
CREBTIOT WOOFER oc0ssccnccvcvs 7,464 10 0 
Second contract for ditto 0 
Sundry lead work and day ac- 
count on the above works .... 
Third contract for works to roof 
of choir, turrets, north tran- 
sept, south transept, and Stan- 
UST CADE! 06600 0000000K00:08 
Sundry additional works to inte- 
rior and exterior, including 
north porch as per estimate .. 
Restoration of monuments, crypt 
steps, pinnacles, and part of 
stonework to flooring, &c..... 


11610 3 


987 11 8 
gis 0 8 


993 9 6 
To Mr. O. Hudson, for decorating ceiling of 
OIE) MEIIIIG 6 in n06 se <nnenses sno ewess< 
To payment to architect and clerk of the 
works, on account, up to November, 1861 
To cost of obtaining Act of Parliament for 
raising 13,0007. on mortgage of fabric 
wine MEET EE eee 
To costs of mortgages for 13,0001........... 
To costs of preparing contracts for works.. 








12,484 14 1 
180 0 0 
1,29) 2 9 
54817 1 
4710 6 
1519 1 


_ 





14,567 3 6 
Per contra. 
By amount raised on mortgage#13,000 0 0 
By amount provided by the 
Dean and Chapter out of sur- 
plus income of fabric estate... 


1,567 3 6 








14,567 3 6 
WORKS COMMENCED AND IN PROGRESS. 
Floors of Ladye Chapel, eastern transepts, 
south transept, vestibules, under tower, 
chapter-house, south aisle of choir, portion 
of north transept, north aisle of choir, 
chapels, and of choir, including steps and 
base of screen, laying and fixing gas 








DMMIEE ING cecsbsnessertnsseesenes eases 2,464 0 0 
Woodwork to choir stalls, new oak floor, and 
fittings, including carving..........eese0. 2,220 0 0 
Gas standards, coronas, and interior pipes 
DRO <ccccbpseesvawsushsreessabevas 993 8 0 
Exterior gas mains and meters........++.ee8 150 0 0 
Sundry works, including rain-water pipes, 
iron gates to cloisters, and sundries ...... 2009 0 0 
Choir screen, as per contract.......ssecesees 1,500 0 0 
£7,527 8 0 
Architect and clerk of works from November, 
186), until completion, say.....ecsceseesee 685 0 0 
£8,212 8 0 
iis kn ecsnsctscenssrsevesvess €562 14 3 


Unless liberal contributions are forthcoming, 
some of the works essential to a complete and 
efiective restoration must be omitted altogether, 
or only carried out incompletely; and the Dean 
and Chapter make an urgent appeal to the public. 








ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE, 


Ar the meeting held on the 2nd, as briefly 
mentioned in our last, delegates attended from 
the London Architectural Association, Arcbitec- 
tural Institute of Scotland, the Bristol Society of 
Architects, the Birmingham Architectural Society, 
the Manchester Architectural Association, and the 
Northern Architectural Association. 

Mr, C. Underwood took the chair; and, after 


some formal business, the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Pritchett, read a report rehearsing proceedings to 
which reference has been already made in our 
pages. 

The meeting then proceeded to prepare a scale 
of charges which, when completed, is to be sent 
to the various allied societies, with the re- 
quest that they will consider the same, and return 
it, with any alterations they propose, to the 
secretary. The scales published by the Institute 
and by the Northern Architectural Association, 
were taken as the basis. 

On the motion of Mr. Austin, seconded by Mr. 
Roger Smith, it was resolved that the subject of 
competitions be brought before the allied societies 
by their delegates. 

On the motion of Mr. Bunker, seconded by 
Mr. Rickman, it was resolved “ that the delegates 
lay before their respective societies the question 
as to the desirability of establishing a uniform 
system of measuring artificers’ work, and do bring 
to the next meeting such information as may be 
accessible.” 

The ballot for the officers of the ensuing year 
then took place, when the following were elected : 
—President, Mr. Roger Smith; vice-president, 
Mr. Chamberlain ; treasurer and secretary, Mr. 8. 
P. Pritchett. 


THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Many important works are in progress at the 
present time. Although the chief lines of railway 
have been completed, there are still in course of 
construction branches and extensions which give 
employment to a large army of work-people: 
besides, there are the metropolitan lines, the 
Thames bridges and embankment, and the gigan- 
tic main drainage works. In the centre of the 
City an almost entire rebuilding is going forward : 
in places which are noticed by few wayfarers, 
important buildings are being raised, at an immense 
cost; such as the new banking premises of the 
Rothschilds. In the suburbs acres of ground are, 
in these summer months, being built upon; and 
in all directions spacious and substantial churches, 
chapels, and schools are being erected. Nor are 
these great operations confined to the metropolis, 
for in nearly all the chief towns a wonderful ex- 
tension is going on. 

The rapid growth of many English towns is 
marvellous. In 1668, when Pepys visited Bristol, 
it stood second to London in importance and 
population. It contained 29,000 inhabitants. At 
the same period the population of Leeds was about 
7,000; of Sheffield, Birmingham, and Liverpool, 
about 4,000 each ; and of Manchester about 6,000. 
Three of these towns have greatly outstripped 
Bristol; and yet, so far from having decreased, 
the latter town has quadrupled the number of its 
inhabitants. To provide for this increase of the 
population, thousands of persons engaged in the 
building trades are kept busy. Even more rapid 
than the increase of population is that of British 
commerce and manufactures ; and this at present 
calls for the construction of warehouses, factories, 
and docks, which require a large amount of labour. 
There are also harbour and other public works 
in progress. These, then, should be prosperous 
times for masons, bricklayers, navigators, and 
many others. In evidence of this, it may be men- 
tioned that ata recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Mr. Carpmael asked how it was 
that the estimates of the main drainage had been 
so much exceeded by the cost? In reply, Mr. 
Bazalgette entered into a statement which showed 
that during the last few years materials have 
risen from 25 to 93 per cent., and labour from 
30 to 40 per cent. He accounted for it by 
the great number of such large works, several of 
which he mentioned, being in progress at the same 
time; added to which, some of the main drainage 
works had to be driven through difficult ground, 
traversed by water. 

Throughout the country sanitary improvements 
are absorbing a large amount of labour; for, in 
many places water-works, drainage, suburban 
cemeteries, &c., are in progress, 

When reviewing the present activity, some ask 
what is to become of the thousands of workmen 
now employed when the great works in hand 
are completed, and fear that after the years of 
plenty there may come a time of scarcity in con- 
nexion with this kind of labour. We remember 
similar doubts when the great lines of railway were 
being made; but, notwithstanding that these works 
are finished, the demand for labour is greater than 
ever, Supposing that all now in progress are 
completed, there will be continued demands for 
this kind of work, for much remains to be done 








in both town and country. In Lancashire the 





great necessity for sanitary improvements has 
been shown. The pavement is deficient in long 
lines of streets. So rapid has been the growth of 
some towns that it has been impossible to 
find persons to complete the drainage and other 
matters necessary for health. We fear, however, 
that this neglect has been in some instances 
caused by carelessness on the part of the autho. 
rities, or is in consequence of the want of a sufficient 
supply of money for these purposes. In some 
towns large sums have been expended on improve. 
ments, which will save many lives and add to the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants: in others 
nothing has been done. There will come times of 
depression—the result of temporary and peculiar 
causes ; but, as years roll on, the advanced condi- 
tion of the country will require increased numbers 
of hands to execute public and private works, 








OFFICE OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


In the Commons, on the 7th instant, Mr. B, 
Cochrane moved the following resolution :—* That 
the large sums annually voted for public buildings 
and improvements in the metropolis are not ex- 
pended in a satisfactory manner ; and that, with a 
view to the efficiency of the Office of Works, it 
should be constituted on a different basis.” He 
urged that the House should pass a resolution in- 
dicating strongly their opinion with respect to the 
manner in which these works were conducted, and 
entered into much detail in support of his motion. 
The Hon. W. Cowper said the Office of Works 
was in no way responsible for those works which 
his hon. friend had complained of, and which he 
appeared to attribute to the shortcomings of that 
office. After a review of Mr. Cochrane’s speech, Mr, 
Cowperasked, Why was it that somany publicoffices 
had remained so long in abeyance? It was that 
there had been so many committees, the members of 
which had conflicting views, and every one was 
obstinate in upholding his own opinion. The 
arrangements of the Foreign Office had been hung 
up ever since 1839; and that delay was attri- 
butable to the fact that three committees had 
successively sat on the question. Four had sat on 
the National Gallery and two commissions ; and 
as to the British Museum, he could not tell how 
many commissions and committees had been ap- 
pointed. Even if it were possible, he thought 
there would be great hazard in turning the Office 
of Works into a Board not having any person in 
that House to represent it. He thought the 
better way would be to give more power to the 
Office of Works than it had at present, no matter 
who might hold the office of chief commissioner. 
The motion was rejected by a majority of 116 
to 24, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Partney (Lincolnshire). — The church of St. 
Nicholas, Partney, was re-opened, after extensive 
restoration, on June 25th, by the Bishop of the 
diocese. The works have been carried out by Mr. 
C. White, builder, Alford, under the direction of 
Mr. C. E. Giles, architect, London. Except the 
tower and chancel, it has been found necessary to 
rebuild the whole fabric. The only new features 
are the roofs, two windows in the north aisle, the 
porch, and the internal fittings. The new nave 
roof follows the line of the old weather mould on 
the tower which marked the height of the original 
roof. The old porch had hardly any remains of 
the original work, but the few there were have 
been made as far as possible the groundwork of 
style to the new porch, 

Ipswich.—It has been decided to restore the 
church of Stoke, near Ipswich, and to build a new 
north transept in accordance with plans which 
have been prepared by Mr. R. M. Phipson. The 
total cost of the work will amount to between 
1,1002. and 1,200/. The new north transept, 
together with the rebenching of the church, will, 
it is estimated, afford accommodation to from 80 
to 100 additional persons. The west gallery 1s to 
be removed, and the tower arch opened. A new 
organ has been purchased, and will stand at this 
end, with an open screen before it; filling up, wd 
about 8 feet in height, the aperture of the = 
arch. The benching will be open, and of a simple 
character. That for the chancel will be oak, - 
for the nave and new transept pine. — The roof : 
the new transept will be precisely similar in detail 
to the old roof of the nave, and a moulded — 
arch partly springing from corbels will connee 
it with the nave. The outside cement work ee 
be cut away,-and the old rubble walling restor 4 
The porch it is proposed to case with hammere 
flint. 
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Great Waltham.—The church of Great Wal- 
tham has been restored and re-opened, Nearly 
the whole fabric has been restored. A new five- 
light east window, of a size corresponding with 
the building, has been inserted. Oak benches, 
with poppy-heads and carved panelled fronts, have 
been fixed. Externally considerable alteration 
has taken place in the appearance of the church, 
as the whole of the plastering has been stripped 
off, exposing the flint rubble work. The whole of 
the work has been carried out under the direction 
of Mr. F. Chancellor, architect, Chelmsford, by 
Mr. James Brown, of Bocking, builder ; the wood 
carving having been executed by Mr. Polly, of 
Coggleshall. é 

Leighton Buzzard (Beds.).—There is a prospect 
of additional church accommodation being pro- 
vided in this town, which is very much needed. 
Permission has been granted to erect a church 
and schools on a piece of ground at the north end 
of the town. 

Exeter.—Silverton church, near Exeter, was 
re-opened after re-consecration, on June 27th. 
The works just completed from plans by Mr. 
Ashworth, architect, have been executed by Messrs. 
Moass & Sons, builders, Exeter. They consist in 
the rebuilding the chancel with enlargement ; re- 
moving a classic reredos and transparency, some 
imitated drapery, and a gallery at the east end of 
the south aisle; also a post and rail screen of 
classic character, which surmounted some small 
mutilated remains of a perpendicular rood-screen, 
extending originally across the church. The 
whole area of the nave and aisles has been re- 
seated with red deal stained fittings, and there is 
a new flat formed, and covered with lead to the 
north aisle. Repairs have been made in the ex- 
ternal stonework generally, and pinnacles and new 
windows supplied to the tower. The churchyard 
has been enlarged, and walls and gates built. The 
cost of the works is nearly 1,5002. 

Mark (Somerset).—Progress has been made 
within the last month towards the restoration of 
the church at Mark. Most of the pews have been 
lowered, and the stone pillars and arches scraped. 

Aberdare.—The principal stone of a new church 
for the especial accommodation of the Welsh 
population of Aberdare, has been laid. The 
church, of which a portion of the principal walls 
are already erected, will consist of nave, north 
and south aisles, chancel, and chancel aisles, 
and a vestry on the south side of the chancel, over 
which will be a gabled tower of the height of 
70 feet. The extreme internal dimensions are— 
length, 97 feet; width, 51 feet 8 inches; pro- 
viding accommodation for about 680 adult sittings. 
The columns of the church will be of iron. The 
cost of the building will be about 2,8007. The 
style will be Middle pointed, with bold details. 
The architect is Mr. A. W. Blomfield, of London ; 
and the clerk of the work, Mr. G. M. Bates, from 
Stevenage, Herts. Mr. P. Rees, of Aberdare, is 
the contractor. 

Lianystumdwy.—The new church of the rural 
village of Llanystumdwy, midway between Pwllheli 
and Portmadoc, has been opened by the Bishop oj 
Bangor. The edifice is cruciform in plan, and has 
been rebuilt on the same site as the former, with 
the exception of the northerh transept, which has 
now been added. The internal dimensions of the 
building, as now completed, are ;—the nave, 
47 feet 6 inches long, up to the steps outside the 
altar rails, and 31 feet 6 inches wide; the north 
and south transept, 14 feet 6 inches by 12 feet ; 
the chancel, 18 feet 6 inches longitudinally, from 
the east wall to the edge of the steps outside the 
altar rails, by 15 feet wide. The general height 
of the building is 14 feet 6 inches to the eaves. 
The style is third pointed. The chancel is lighted 
by an arch-headed window, in three lights, with 
traceried head, the whole filled in with stained 
glass, by Messrs. T. Baillie & Co., of London, and 
the gift of Mrs, Howel Morgan, of Hengwrt-ucha. 
The window is in the Decorated style, and is 
divided into three lower or principal lights, and 
eleven ornamented compartments. The tracery 
above is about 124 feet in height, and 6 feet 
6 inches in width. In the centre principal light 
18 an illustration of Our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount. In the dexter or north side is shown St. 

aul preaching at Athens; and in the sinister or 
south side is St. Peter preaching, as described in 
the second chapter of Acts of the Apostles, 
wherein is stated that about 3,000 souls are con- 
verted. Each of these groups is in an elongated 
medallion shape, the remainder of the openings 

lug occupied with mosaic design, in colours. 

Across the lower part of the window, under the 

8Toups, is a memorial legend, written in the Welsh 

guage, in Lombardic characters. In the tracery 


Cross, Holy Bible, and Cherubim. The church 
will accommodate about 300. The old seats have 
been stained and varnished, to match the new 
seats ; and a platform raised at the west end for 
the singers. The cost of the whole of these works 
will, we are informed, be between 950/. and 1,0002., 
a large portion of which the Rev. Henry Richards, 
the rector, has still to realize. The designs for the 
works were furnished by Messrs. Kennedy & 
Rogers, of Bangor and London, architects; and 
were carried into execution by Mr. Wm. Thomas, 
Menai Bridge, builder. 

Long Compton (Warwickshire).—The village 
church here has been re-opened atter renovation, 
at a cost of 2,000/., raised by private subscription 
The nave has been renovated, a new floor has been 
laid down, and by new open seats the accommoda- 
tion has been considerably increased. The chancel 
has been newly roofed, and paved with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles, while a painted window bas been 
executed by Messrs. Hardman. The architect was 
Mr. H. Woodyer; and the contractor, Mr. C. 
Denner. 

Nottingham. — The foundation-stone of All 
Saints’ Church has been laid. The expense of the 
erection of the edifice and its endowment is 
defrayed by Mr. William Windley, of Nottingham. 
The site selected is at the corner of Raleigh-street, 
on an elevated plot of ground overlooking the 
Arboretum. The church, which is from a design 
by Messrs. Hine & Evans, architects, will consist 
of a nave and apsidal chancel, with north and 
south aisle to both; a tower and spire at the west 
end, and north and south porches; the vestry and 
organ-chamber occupying the south aisle of chancel. 
The nave is 75 feet, by 254 feet wide in the clear ; 
the aisles 13 feet wide; the chancel 374 feet: by 
213 feet. The extreme length of the church with- 
out is 150 feet, and the width 63 feet. The height 
from floor to apex of nave to roof is 57 feet. The 
height of tower and spire to the summit of the 
cross will be upwards of 160 feet. The walls are 
to be wholly of stone; the inner face to be 
dressed, and the outer rock faced. The arches 
will be relieved by the introduction of red Alton 
stone, and those in the chancel will be enriched 
with alabaster and Devonshire marble. The roofs 
are to be open timberwork, and covered with 
Staffordshire tiles. The church will provide 
accommodation for 800, in open benches arranged 
on the ground-floor. The style is an approxima- 
tion to the Early Decorated. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Glastonbury.—The foundation stone of the new 
St. John’s schools has been Jaid. These schools 
are situate at the north sideof St. John’s church, 
and are to be built in the old Gothic Perpendicular 
style, in character with the church. They are to 
contain two school-rooms, one for boys and one 
for girls; each 58 feet long by 20 feet; two class- 
rooms, each 18 feet by 11 feet; play-grounds, and 
offices. The cost of them, together with the pur- 
chase of the land, is estimated to be about 1,5002., 
of which Government has granted 5007. Mr. H. 
Danby Seymour, M.P., has contributed 1007. The 
schools are from the design of Mr. Scott, and they 
will be built under the superintendence of Mr. 
Merrick. 

Elmley Lovett. — The new schools recently 
erected at Cutnal-green, in this parish, have been 
opened. The building consists of a room capable 
of accommodating 100 children of both sexes, with 
the usual out-offices attached. At the northern 
end is a residence for the master and mistress. 
The building is of red and black brick, and is 
covered with Broseley tiles of the same colour, 
worked in design. The total cost of the school 
and residence is estimated at about 7507. Mr. T. 
Baker, of Kidderminster, was the architect; and 
Mr. Fisher, of the same town, the builder. 

Swinton (Yorkshire).—The first stone of a new 
school in connexion with St. Peter’s church, Swin- 
ton, has been laid. The building will be of red 
brick, with bands of blue and white beading 
courses at intervals. The roofs will be flat pitched 
and hipped, covered with green and blue slates, 
and the monotony of outline will be relieved by 
the introduction of lunettes. The structure will 
be divided into boys’ and girls’ schools, each 50 feet 
by 30 feet, with two class-rooms 21 feet by 13 feet 
6 inches, and separate porch entrances. Under 
the boys’ school, rooms will be provided for heat- 
ing apparatus, coals, and storage. The interior of 
the schools will be unplastered, and the roof- 
timbers, to the line of ceiling (20 feet from the 
floor), will be stained and varnished. The entire 
cost, including fences, gates, aud fixtures, is esti- 





lights are represented the Dove, the Pelican, the 


mated at 1,530/., towards which about 1,150/. 


have been subscribed. The building is designed 
by, and its erection is under the management of, 
Messrs. Whyatt & Redford, Manchester ; and the 
builder is Mr. D. Barlow, of Pendleton. The 
ground on which the schools will stand was given 
to the building committee by the late Earl of 
Ellesmere. The building will be used for teaching 
the children of St. Peter’s church, in conjunction 
with the schools already in use. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Mr. THomas Waxerretp Moon, of No. 4, 
Church-street, Kentish-town, while visiting the 
abbey of St. Alban’s, fell from the tower upon 
the roof, 75 feet below, and was killed on the 
spot. From the evidence taken at the inquest 
it appears that the deceased was twenty-four years 
of age, and had only been married a few weeks. 
He, in company with his father and two elder 
brothers, had come down to St. Alban’s from 
London in an open carriage. They were supplied 
with tickets to view the abbey. The three bro- 
thers had arrived at the top: they were not 
accompanied by the verger. The deceased at- 
tempted to sit down between the embrasures; but, 
being deceived as to the height and width of the 
wall, overbalanced himself and fell over.——An 
accident has occurred in London-street, Norwich, 
owing to the falling of a cornice about being 
erected on the top of some new houses, now build- 
ing. It appears that the overhanging cornice had 
not been properly weighted and secured ; and 
while a labourer was engaged on the upper plat- 
form of the scaffolding, the overhanging stone- 
work of one of the houses gave way, carrying with 
it the scaffolding, and precipitating the man to 
the ground, portions of the débris falling upon 
him, The man, however, was not killed. A 
painter has been killed by a fall while painting a 
staircase in a house in Waterloo-street, Hove, near 
Brighton. Deceased was standing upon some 
steps, which were partially resting on a board and 
partially against the wall. The board on which 
the steps were partially resting was placed at one 
end on a stair of the staircase, and on trestles at 
the other end. The trestles stood wide open on 
the landing. Whilst deceased was standing upon 
the steps the trestles gave way from him right 
into the back drawing-room door, which was open. 
He fell about 10 feet on to the wooden landing 
below, and in falling probably knocked his head 
against the architrave of the door. He had him. 
self arranged the trestles and plank. 











LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


ISENBERG UV, THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE ESTATE 
COMPANY. 


THIs case arose out of the new buildings being 
erected on the site of the old East-India House, 
from the increased height of the new buildings 
thereby decreasing the light and air to the plain- 
tiff’s premises, in Lime-street. The case was 
argued before the Master of the Rolls, on the 24th 
of June last, and, after a long and patient investi- 
gation, the Master decided on a view of the pre- 
mises, as that was considered a satisfactory course 
by all parties concerned. The Master of the Rolls 
appointed Saturday, the 27th of June, for this 
purpose. Meanwhile the defendants put up what 
was represented by them to be a model of the old 
premises. His Honour attended on the day named, 
in company with another gentleman, and viewed 
the locus in quo. Judgment was given on the 
following Monday, by the court granting an in- 
junction in the terms of the plaintiff’s bill, viz— 
to remove the obstructions caused by the said new 
buildings being higher than the former India 
House ; but execution would be stayed until the 
second week in Michaelmas term, to give time for 
the parties to make some arrangement. The 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. 
Wicken, were counsel for the defendant. Mr. 
Selwyn, Q.C., and Mr. Dundas Gardiner, were 
counsel for the plaintiff. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Wooden Buildings.—At the Clerkenwell Police-court, 
on the 30th ult., Daniel Marriage, of Ward’s-place, Lower- 
road, Islington, was summoned by Mr. Godwin, the dis- 
trict surveyor of South Islington, for having erected a 
building contrary to the provisions of the Building Act: 
also for not giving proper notice to the district surveyor. 

Mr. Layton, jun., of Islington, said that the defendant 
had erected a wooden building in the forecourt of his house. 
The building was enclosed, had a door hung on hinges, 





and the roof was of wood. The district surveyor gave 
notice to the defendant to pull down the building, as the 
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erection was not in accordance with the Building Act, 
which states that the building shall be constructed of in- 
combustible materials. And this building being in the 
close confined neighbourhood of Ward’s-place, Lower- 
road, a colony of costermongers, it was likely not only to 
be a nuisance by impeding light and air, but also, in case 
of fire, it might convey the flames from one side of the 
place to the other. The complainant had no wish to deal 
harshly with the defendant, but desired him to know that 
he was not to infringe the law; as, by allowing this build- 
ing to pass by unnoticed, it would be a tacit consent to 
the erection of other buildings of a like character. A 
question might be raised as to whether this was a “ build- 
ing.’? There could be no doubt about it, and there were 
plenty of decisions upon that point. 

The district surveyor having proved the statement, 

The defendant said he was not aware that he had done 
wrong. It was not a building, for it was only a few 
pieces of wood nailed to some posts. 

Mr. Barker: It is quite clear you have done wrong ; 
and if Mr. Layton asks for it, I shall fine you. 

Mr. Layton: We do not ask for that. If he pulls it 
down in a fortnight it will do. 

Mr. Barker: Very well. I will allow the summons to 
stand adjourned for afortnight. In the meantime the de- 
fendant must pull down the structure. If it is not pulled 
down I shallinflict a heavy penalty. Buildings of this 
kind must be stopped ; and it is only by the kindness of 
the district surveyor that you are saved a great deal of 
expense and the costs. 





BLIND BUILDERS IN EXETER. 


S1r,—Knowing that your widely circulated paper is at 
all times open for the advocacy of what is right, and the 
condemnation of that which is wrong, Isend you another 
instance of how work is tendered for, and how builders 
jump at conclusions. In a recent competition for the 
erection of four cottages in this city, for Mr. Sclater, Mr. 
Cross, architect, the highest competitor was 1,114/., and 
the lowest 576/.: surely there must be something radi- 
cally wrong somewhere, SEMPER FIDELIS. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


MAcHINERY FOR MOULDING AND CoMPRESSING 
ARTIFICIAL Furn, PEat, Bricks, Tinks, &.— 
R. A. Brooman. A communication. Dated 3rd 
November, 1862.—Upon a bed the inventor erects 
a pillar for carrying the axis of an oscillating 
beam. To this beam, in front of the pillar, two 
pistons are connected, one at the end of the beam 
and the other near the pillar. One piston is used 
to compress and mould the substances in moulds 
carried on a revolving platform, and the other for 
driving the moulded or compressed substances out 
from the moulds. Where the shape of the moulds 
will not admit of the moulded articles being 
driven down through them, then he employs a 
piston from below to force them up through the 
moulds. This latter piston is made to move up 
and down by levers connected to the beam behind’ 
the pillar through a connecting rod. The revolv- 
ing platform carries several moulds and is made 
to revolve to present the articles, first to the 
moulding piston, and then to the piston for driving 
out the moulded articles. Motion is commu- 
nicated to the outer edge of the platform, which 
is toothed for the purpose, through a pawl and 
lever worked from the same prime-mover, which, 
through a connecting rod, drives the oscillating 
beam. The moulded articles are carried away 
upon an endless belt. 

CoMPRESSING OR DRESSING BRICKS AND TILES. 
C. Hadfield and W. A. Attkins. Dated 21st 
November, 1862.—This invention consists in the 
construction and employment of a revolving table 
or frame, upon or in which any convenient num- 
ber of moulds, open at the top, and each fitted 
with rising bottom dies and pistons, are placed, 
fixed, formed, or fitted, and a rising and falling 
main piston, actuated by a crank, and also work- 
ing radially into and out of each succeding tra- 
velling mould, passing respectively under the said 
piston as the table revolves. The revolving table 
and rising and falling pistons of the machine are 
actuated by a suitable gearing driven by a steam- 
engine or otherwise ; and the bricks, tiles, clay, or 
other materials, having been thereby subjected to 
the required compressing forces, and having re- 
ceived the desired form, are lifted out of the 
moulds by the continued rising of the bottom 
piston along the circular incline, until it arrives 
at the highest point thereof, when the compressed 
articles are removed, and their place supplied by 
other materials. 

MANUFACTURE OF TILES OR MOULDED Buocks. 
J. Taylor, jun. Dated 21st November, 1862.— 
In manufacturing moulded, bent, or angular tiles 
or lumps, each having two outer surfaces at right 
angles to each other, a die or moulding orifice is 
so formed that several of such bent or angular 
tiles or blocks shall be moulded together in one 
block, and so connected to each other that they 
may be dried and burned and transported to any 
distance before they are separated for use. And 
the construction of the die or moulding orifice is 
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such that some of the bent tiles (which are all of 
the same section and dimensions), are within, 
while the others form the outside of the block. 
The die or moulding orifice is of a rectangular 
figure, and produces four bent tiles, one at each 
angle of the die, and two similar bent tiles on the 
inside of the mass, moulded or formed by express- 
ing brick-earth or clay through the die. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Tors, Caps, AND WIND- 
GUARDS FOR CHIMNEYS, AND IN APPARATUS FOR 
CLEANING THE Samr. S. Deacon and C. Deacon. 
Dated 21st November, 1862.—This invention con- 
sists in constructing the covers of chimney-tops, 
caps, or windguards in such manner that the said 
covers shall open and close; that is to say, they 
shall be opened by the brush or ordinary cleaning 
instrument when it moves upward, so as to allow 
such brush or instrument to pass up through the 
top, and, shall close or return to their previous 
position when the said brush or instrument is 
lowered or withdrawn. The invention next re- 
lates to an improved cleaning apparatus, the 
object of which is to clean the inside surfaces of 
the guards, shields, or plates fixed outside the 
openings or slots of windguards, chimneys, or 
caps. 

APPARATUS FOR PREPARING CLAY FOR BRICK- 
MAKING, &¢.—G. Ransome. Dated 25th Novem- 
ber, 1862.—This invention consists in improved 
sieves and the mode of agitating them. The 
patentee takes an ordinary sieve of the rectangu- 
lar form, and suspends it horizontally in a suit- 
able framework by four leather straps, one at each 
corner, from beams above it; one end, however, 
being about three inches higher than the other. 
He then fixes into the bottom of it, about 6 inches 
apart, several slack thin iron chains of one-eighth 
inch iron, the ends of which are fastened to the 
opposite ends of the longer length of the sieve. 
These chains are to be about 2 inches in length 
longer than the sieve, so that when the sieve is in 
motion, the slack parts shake about among the 
clay under operation without coming in actual 
contact with each other. To the sieve so sus- 
pended and constructed he attaches a crank-shaft, 
descending perpendicularly upon it from above, 
the crank being at the lower end, and fitted into 
a socket inserted into a cross-bar extending from 
side to side over the centre of and firmly secured 
to the sieve. The shaft is made to revolve by any 
of the ordinary methods in general use ; and when 
in motion, and charged either by hand or from a 
shoot above, the sieve is agitated in a circular 
horizontal manner, whereby the clay is sifted or 
screened, the fine being collected for use, and the 
rough or lumpy parts passing away as in ordinary 
methods. 

MACHINERY FOR MAKING Bricks.— W. Long- 
ley. Dated 25th November, 1862.—This inven- 
tion cannot be described without reference to the 
drawings. 





Books Received. 


Results of an Experimental Inquiry into the 
Tensile Strength and other Properties of various 
Kinds of Wrought Iron and Steel. By Davin 
KIRKALDY. Secondedition. Glasgow: Printed 
and sold by the author, 4, Corunna-street. 1863. 


So recently as the 4th of October last we had occa- 
sion to notice favourably the first edition of this 
work, and to give a series of the more important 
of the results arrived at, especially as regards 
steel, and also as to the modifications of fibrous 
and crystalline fracture, or the substitution of the 
one for the other, according to the slowness or 
rapidity of the breakage. The issue of a second 
edition of such a work so soon after its first issue 
affords the best comment on its value, and on the 
accuracy of our estimate of its merits, although 
the author, as we have before said, scarcely does 
justice to others. 





VARIORUM. 


No. 2 of “ Art Life in the West of England ” 
(a monthly magazine emanating from Bristol), 
contains some clever writing, and shows that there 
is an art-spirit awakening in the west. Let us hope 
it may take large views and show kindly sym- 
pathies. The present number contains the second 
portion of an interesting story, “ Charles Overend’s 
Portrait ;” essays on “Architects and Architec- 
ture,” “Ancient and Modern Towns;” some 
poetry, reviews, and so on. That the expression 
of the hope we have ventured to throw out above 
is not wholly unnecessary, a quotation may show. 
The writer of “ Architects and Architecture ” is 





speaking of “art quacks,” who, having made the 








grand tour, “become self-constituted critics ;” and 
he says,— 

**Sometimes they leave Egypt and the Archipelago, 
and in a fit of temporary insanity begin to talk of England 
and France, and then in a moment they are out of 
their depth. They ‘do’ the poetical showman to Sir 
Christopher Wren, and stir up, with the ladle of elo. 
quence, all his wretched abortions, until they stink again 
in the nostrils of every true disciple of art. They write 
high-flown language in honour of the Bank of England 
and the Royal Exchange, and are sometimes idiotic 
enough to praise the National Gallery ; forgetting that the 
leaders of their own classical army have erased these 
examples from their banners, and substituted the club- 
houses of Pall-mall, with the names of Sansovino and 
Palladio for Phidias and Vitruvius. It is just possible, 
however, that they do not forget. It may be that they 
suppose the Carlton Club, the Reform Club, the British 
Museum, and the Royal Exchange, to be all one and the 
same style, just as they evidently do with regard to the 
various architectures which arose in Europe between the 
eleventh and sixteenth centuries. 

On the other hand, when men neglecting the Chapter 
House at Westminster, or the Palace at Wells, become 
enraptured and enthusiastic about such buildings as 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge ; Windsor Castle; 
Henry VII.’s Chapel; or the Houses of Parliament ; or, in 
our own locality, such buildings as Thornbury Abbey, 
Bath Abbey, and the body of Redcliff church ; we may be 
sure that whatever their literary attainments may be, 
whatever their classical learning or historical reading 
may amount to, they are dead to art, and blind to all its 
purpose ; lacking the discriminating power to separate the 
corruption from the loveliness, or choose between the 
evil and the good. 

For such—whether they are weak creatures attracted 
by the acres of repeated panelling which, in the aggre- 
gate, is styled the Houses of Parliament ; or whether they 
are imbecile dreamers who, because they have seen a 
pediment and dome somewhere, love all pediments and 
domes thenceforward ;—there is only one course ; to sit 
patiently, humbly, and reverentially in the outer courts 
of architecture, inquiring diligently and watching 
earnestly ; for there is nothing noble or good that can be 
learnt without humility, nothing gained without diligence 
and zeal.’” 

We repeat the writer’s words,—“ There is 
nothing noble or good that can be learnt without 
humility.” —— The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July (Parker, Strand) is of more than average 
interest. It contains, among other curious matter, 
a paper on the pre-Christian Cross, illustrated bya 
page of cruciform and other symbols, from Egypt, 
India, Assyria, Greece, Asia Minor, Etruria, La- 
tium, Scandinavia, and Central America. Yet, 
strange to say, the author, Mr. H. M. Westropp, 
of Cork, attempts to show that all the heathen 
and pre-Christian cruciform symbols were virtu- 
ally or really symbolical of—nothing in particular! 
or at the best were merely symbolical of symbols ! 
Thus “in Persia and Assyria the cross is the 
abridged form of the ferocher, or emblem of the 
Deity, the outline of which gives the form of 
a cross.” But how did it come to pass that 
the Persian and Assyrian emblem of the 
Deity was in the form of a cross? There 
is little depth in such a way of treating one of the 
most universal and ancient of all pre-Christian 
symbols: it reminds one of the Indian’s idea that 
the earth stands on an elephant and the elephant 
on a tortoise; but what the tortoise stands upon 
was a question quite beyond the depth of the poor 
Hindoo. As to “the sign of the cross,” as the 
author has it, used by the African, “the cross 
making the thing tabboo, private property of the 
party making it ” [yes, and sacred, which is some- 
thing more than mere “ private property ”’], he 
thinks— 

“This is only what any person ignorant of writing 
would do at the present day; when, called on to sign a 
paper, and to show that it is his act and deed, he gives his 
mark thus :— 

his 
John + Smith, 
mark. 

Human nature is the same all over the world; and man, 
under similar circumstances, must of necessity have re- 
course to similar expedients.”’ 

Doubtless, there is truth enough in all this ; but 
is it because bishops are “ignorant of writing 
that they put the very same mark before their 
official signatures? The cross and other geome- 
trical symbols have been so largely treated of in 
the Builder of late, that we need not now go any 
further into this subject. The plate of symbols 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine contains 
many curious forms, such as various modifications 
of the St. Andrew’s cross, and the double and 
cruciform N symbol, including a four-legged Isle- 
of-Man-looking one ; the [ and phallus in various 
forms; and two of the mirror-like symbols, with 
cruciform handles. The Popular Science Re- 
view (quarterly) for July (Hardwicke, Piccadilly) 
is also an excellent number, and contains muc 
matter of scientific interest, including papers bd 
the Antiquity of Man; on Colour Blindness, wit 
coloured plate ; a valuable Scientific Summary, &e, 











STAINED Gass For St. Pavr’s.—Mr. Brown 
who some time since retired from the firm of 
Measrs. Longman & Co., of Paternoster-row, has 
given 1,000/. for a stained-glass window in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Miscellanen. 


Gas.—The prosperous condition of the Wisbech 
Gas Company, it is reported, has enabled the 
directors to increase the rate of dividend to the 
shareholders, and to lower the price of gas to 
4s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The Kelso Gas 
Company have declared a dividend of 10 per cent. 


DESTRUCTION OF A THEATRE IN FLORENCE.— 
The Politrama Theatre has been accidentally 
burnt. A fold of drapery above the proscenium 
first took fire, about the time of opening, from a 
taper on a long pole carried by a workman for 
lighting the gas-burners. The fire burnt all night, 
and several lives were lost. 


Farn or Curist Cuurcnh Tower, EAST 
SuEEN.—As justifying the observations we made 
at the time of this occurrence, and freeing the 
architect from blame, we gladly insert the follow- 
ing note addressed to Mr. Blomfield by the Rev. 
J. S. Manley, chairman of the Committee :— 

“Tn reply to your letter, I have much pleasure in stating 
on behalf of the Building Committee, that while they do 
not think it desirable to publish in full the report of the 
surveyor as to the cause of the fall of the tower of Christ 
Church, East Sheen, in March last, they think it only due 
to youto state that in that report, the surveyor (Mr. 
I’Anson) has made the following reference to yourself as 
architect :—‘ I feel it right to add... . that the draw- 
ings and specifications are perfectly satisfactory and suf- 
ficient to ensure a perfectly sound and substantial fabric.’ 
In this opinion I may add, the Committee altogether 
concor.”’ 

ProposED CENTRAL RAILWAY THROUGH E@ypr. 
An influential deputation has waited upon Earl 
Russell, at the Foreign Office, for the purpose of 
urging the support of Government to a proposed 
central railway through Egypt. The deputation 
was headed by Sir Herbert Maddock, late M.P. for 
Rochester, and President of the Council in India ; 
Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, C.B.; and 
others. Mr. Oliveira, who introduced the deputa- 
tion, said that the railway as proposed would leave 
Cairo, pass along the valley of the Nile to Kenneh 
(near ancient Thebes), thence due east to Cossier, 
on the coast of the Red Sea, and thence to Ras 
Benas (ancient Berenice), along the coast, where 
there is a large, commodious, and deep harbour— 
the whole distance being about 600 miles. Earl 
Russell said he understood the Pasha was averse 
to it, and would not like to spend his money on it. 
Mr. Walne said that it was not intended to ask 
the Pasha for any money. The requisite funds 
would readily be found in this country. 


THE FunDs oF THE City oF LonpoN. — The 
City Press gives the following particulars :—The 
total produce in 1862 of rents reserved by leases 
within the city of London was 51,764/.; of pre- 
mises within the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, 
9,522/.; other rents, 397.; the Finsbury estate, 
54,7641. The proportion out of the last total de- 
ducted for property-tax and other rates and 
expenses is 2,758/.; and another deduction of 
one-sixth from the Finsbury rents is made for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, amounting to 8,667/. 
These deductions reduce the total of the Finsbury 
estate rents to 43,338/.; and this, added to the 
rents just enumerated, gives a general title under 
this head of 104,693/.; Irish quit-rents produced 
192/., proportion of profits of an estate in Ireland 
(the name might have been added), 235/.; aque- 
ducts, 80/.; fines for renewal of leases, 5,350.; 
markets, including Leadenhall, 2,919/.; Newgate, 
4,535/.; Farringdon, 896/.; Smithfield hay-mar- 
ket, 262/.; Billingsgate, 5,682/.; making in the 
whole 14,1137, The metage of corn produced 
14,627/.; metage of fruit, 2,331/.; stamping 
weights, 102/.; water baillage, 4797. There is a 
curious entry of bequests, 1357. ; proving that, 
though corporations have no souls, they have a 
share in some people’s tender affections. Brokers’ 
rents produced 4,733/. ; justiciary fees, 1,109/.; 
tn bareemnents on account of prisons, 4,784. ; 
1 ana on account of criminal prosecutions, 
a officers surplus fees, 7,287/.; sundries, 
»svor. = Various dividends on moneys realized by 
sale of properties and invested in annuities 
amounted to 645/.: two small properties sold, in 
ve case to the Braziers’ Company, and in the 
a er to Mr, Robert Brett, realized 1,006/. Lastly, 
vc be a loan raised by application to the Bank 
, ngland, for the purpose of erecting a pauper 
unatic asylum, amounting to 43,500/., and a loan 
pe 0 from the Gresham Fund, in reimbursement 
or moneys advanced to pay interest on bonds, the 
Sn arsement amounting to 5,472/. The whole 
charge of the controller against the chamberlain 
a to 216,844/. 13s. 0d. In enumerating 

¢ various items we have omitted odd shillings 
and pence, so that if the reader casts up our totals 


the result will be somewhat less than the actual 
total now just cited, 





INAUGURATION OF THE HERBERT STATUE AT 
SaLispury.—The statue of Lord Herbert of Lea, 
erected in front of the Council House in Salisbury, 
has been inaugurated by Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
acting on behalf of Lord Palmerston. The statue, 
which is by Baron Marochetti, is in bronze, 9 feet 
high, and stands on a grey granite pedestal, from 
the works of Mr. Freeman, of Penryn, Cornwall. 
The pedestal itself is nearly 10 feet high. Lord 
Herbert is represented as in the act of delivering 
aspeech. His left hand rests, as was usual, on his 
side, whilst in his right he holds a plan of the 
Herbert Hospital,—his favourite scheme for the 
well-being of the soldier. ‘Sidney Herbert” is 
the only inscription on the pedestal. The cost of 
the statue was 2,0002. 

Sates or Proprerty.—At the Mart. By 

Messrs. Newton & Sexton.—Freehold, the Brad- 
ley Estate, in the parishes of Great and Little 
Bradley, Thurlow, and Cowlinge, Suffolk, com- 
prising family residence, agricultural buildings, 
the manor of Little Bradley, and 1,092a. 2r. 25p. 
arable, pasture, and woodland ; also the advowson 
of Little Bradley, the Royal Oak Inn, and several 
labourers’ cottages—41,000/. By Messrs. Tebb, 
Brothers.—Leasehold ground-rent of 191. 17s., 
secured on ten houses, Nos. 5 to 14, Clifton-road, 
Newcross — 3007. Leasehold, three dwelling- 
houses, Nos. 8 to 10, Railway-grove, Newcross ; 
term, ninety-nine years from March, 1855; ground- 
rent, 10/7. 10s.; let for 547. 128—310/. Lease- 
hold, five houses, Nos. 1 to 5, Pump-court, White 
Horse-alley, Cow-cross; term, ninety years from 
Midsummer, 1856; ground-rent, 307. per annum ; 
let for 867. 93. per annum—190/. 
ScorrisH Nationa ALBERT MEMORIAL.—We 
understand that Her Majesty the Queen has signi- 
fied her approval of a design prepared by Mr. Noel 
Paton for the Scottish National Memorial to the 
late Prince Consort, and that the committee who 
have the charge of its erection are at present en- 
gaged in ascertaining the probable expense of the 
design. According to the Scotsman, it may be 
said to present the appearance of a rich Gothic 
cross surmounted by a moulded cope and plintb, 
bearing a full-length statue of the Prince in the 
robes of the Order of the Garter. Under the 
trefoil arch on each of the four sides of the cross is 
a seated figure emblematic of science and the 
arts, which the Prince loved so well. The whole 
is supported on a moulded pedestal and flight of 
steps taking the form of a cross. The front of 
the pedestal under each of the figures bears an 
elaborate bas-relief. The height of the whole 
erection is, we believe, about 50 feet, and it is de- 
signed to be placed on the terrace in West Princes- 
street-gardens, opposite Frederick-street. 

Lonpon LasovrERs’ DweEtLine Society. THE 
PEABODY SCHEME, AND SANITARY REFORM OF 
EXISTING TENEMENTS—In a printed letter, titled 
‘“‘ Suggestions to be submitted to the Consideration 
of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund; by C. 
Girdlestone, M.A., Rector of Kingswinford,” the 
author, after starting several objections especially 
to the erection of any more model buildings in 
London, says:—“ With these serious objections 
against all other plans proposed, the writer is 
able to state, that the principle advocated in the 
subjoined letter; viz.—the sanitary reforms of ex- 
isting tenements, has been tried, and has proved 
eminently successful.” The Hastings Cottage 
Improvement Society, on this principle has, during 
the five years of its existence, paid nine halt- 
yearly dividends of 6 per cent., and one of 5 per 
cent.; and its shares are readily saleable at a 
small premium. During 1861, some of its mem- 
bers commenced operations on the same principle, 
in the eastern part of London, as “The London 
Labourers’ Dwellings Society,” with every prospect 
of similar success. This latter society has now 
been in operation for more than two years, and 
has, it appears, even from its commencement, paid 
the shareholders a half-yearly dividend at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum. The present capital of 
the society consists of 3,700/., divided into thirty- 
seven shares of 100/. each, all fully paid up, and a 
temporary loan of 262/.7s.1d. The expenditure 
has been as follows :— 


Purchase of property .......eseeee £3,300 0 0 
Expenses of conveyance ....++.+.. 11019 7 
Repairs and improvements ........ 502 13 6 
Surveyor’s Charges.....seecesesees 38 4 0 


Preliminary expenses and sundries 1010 0 








Total payments...... 3,962 7 1 
The success of the experiment has prompted the 
directors to purchase a large block of freehold 
houses in St. George’s East, adjoining the London 
Docks, This property and the cost of putting it 
into suitable repair will require about 7,000/. 
additional capital. Dr. Greenhill, of Hastings, is 





the secretary. 


Royat Iratran Oprra.—M, Gounod’s “ Faust” 
has been produced here with splendid complete- 
ness and commensurate success ; Mdme. Miolan- 
Carvalho, Mdme. Didiée, M. Faure, Sig. Graziani, 
and Sig. Tamberlik presenting the chief parts. 
We must givea more particular notice on another 
occasion. 


Tue Lrycotn Moprt nv Corx.—Most of our 
readers will recollect the cork model of Lincoln 
Cathedral exhibited by Mr. Anderton in the In- 
ternational Exhibition last year. The Reader 
says,—That model led to many presents being 
made to Mr. Anderton, who, with the proceeds, 
has erected several housesin Lincoln, with inscrip- 
tion in front, “ Perseverance, Cork, and Glue— 
1862.” 


Memoriat Betts ror BraMiry.—The village 
of Bramley was all astir lately in consequence of 
the arrival of six new bells for the new church. 
They were removed from the railway station on a 
wherry drawn by two powerful horses gaily deco- 
rated. The Bramley brass band, accompanied by 
hundreds of the inhabitants, paraded the principal 
streets. On arriving at the church, the Rev. 
Samuel Joy, incumbent, mounted the wherry, and, 
assisted by the numerous company, gave three 
hearty cheers for Mr. John Musgrave Sagar 
Musgrave, who has given five of the bells in 
memory of his uncle, Mr. Abraham Musgrave, the 
millionnaire, recently deceased. Cheers were also 
given for Mr. Richard Nickols, of Hill-top, who 
presents the other bell, along with a clock with 
four dials. 


OPENING OF A CAIRN AT Oxtp Dezezr, IN 
ScotLtanp.—An untouched part of a large cairn, 
from which farmers have long supplied themselves 
with stones for drains, was lately explored, and a 
small cist, full of a black fatty substance, but 
without any vestige of bones, was discovered. The 
cist was only 13 inches long, 10 inches broad, and 
9 inches deep. Several similar cists had been 
before found, all containing the same black 
substance, which differs much from the yellowish 
soil of the neighbourhood. It is almost as if it 
had been a practice, while such cairns were raised, 
to bury the hearts, or some such portion of the 
human body, in these cists, whatever became of 
the body itself, which may have fallen in battle at 
a distance from home. Consumption of the body 
by fire will not explain the fatty deposit. A great 
many similar cairns existed within six miles of 
the same spot, but few now remain. 


Tue Peasopy Dwetiines,—At the last weekly 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
amongst the building and street applications was 
one from the trustees of Mr. Peabody’s fund, 
stating that they proposed to erect a block of 
buildings for the poor upon a large plot of land in 
Shadwell, in accordance with a plan forwarded to 
the Board. The superficial contents of the build- 
ing were 3,807 feet, and therefore 207 feet in 
excess of the area prescribed by the second rule 
of the 27th section of the Metropolitan Building 
Act. In reference to the application, Mr. Vulliamy, 
the superintending architect, reported to the 
following effect, viz.:—‘‘ The superficial area of 
the building will be 3,807 feet, and therefore 207 
square feet in excess of the limit prescribed in the 
second rule of section 27 of the Building Act for 
buildings of this description ; viz., separate sets of 
rooms or chambers tenanted by different persons. 
The rule deems such separate rooms, if contained 
within a building of more than 3,600 square feet 
in area, ‘separate buildings,’ and requires that 
they be divided, so far as they adjoin vertically, by 
party walls ; and so far as they adjoin horizontally, 
by party arches or fireproof floors. ... . A dispensa- 
tion is sought under the powers of the 56th 
section ; and for these reasons, that the insurance 
company regard the erection as virtually fireproof, 
the staircases and corridors being of stone; the 
whole of the partition walls of brick, without wall 
plates or bond timbers in any portion of the walls ; 
the floors of the laundries and bath-rooms con- 
structed with iron girders and brick arches; and 
the construction generally being of the most sub- 
stantial and incombustible nature, All the rules 
of the Act, except that to which the present appli- 
cation refers, have been strictly adhered to: in- 
deed, the thickness of the walls of the topmost 
story is 43 inches more than the Act requires.” 
Mr. Vulliamy, however, recommended that the 
application be not entertained. Mr. Le Breton 
moved that the matter should be referred to the 
Building Committee for further consideration. 
The chairman said the Board had no power to 
relax the provisions of the Act. After some dis- 
cussion, the recommendation contained in Mr. 
Vulliamy’s report was agreed to. 
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AnotuEr Horer ror Lonpoy.—A prospectus 
has been issued of the City of London Hotel Com- 
pany, with a capital of 50,0007. in shares of 101. 
The object is to construct a hotel, with a large 
room for public meetings, on a site in Leadenhall- 
street, opposite the old East India House. 

Tur Guascow Prince Consort MEMORIAL.— 
The secretary, at a late meeting of the committee, 
read a minute of previous meeting, which stated 
that with the view of obtaining the best possible 
likeness of the late Prince Consort, it had been 
resolved that her Majesty should be requested to 
select the artist. A letter from the Lord Provost 
to Sir Charles Phipps, in terms of that minute, 
was also read, and the reply thereto, intimating 
the Queen’s wish that the statue should be exe- 
cuted by Baron Marochetti, and that it should be 
of an equestrian character. The committee re- 
solved accordingly. 

PROPOSED RESTORATION OF St. BARTHOLO- 
MEW’S. — We are asked to mention that an 
Archzological Meeting will be held in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church on Monday next, the 13th inst., 
attwo p.m.,when Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. W. Tite, 
M.P., Professor Willis, Mr. J. H. Parker, and 
other gentlemen will attend, and give an archxo- 
logical description of the church and the buildings 
of the priory connected with it, and some account 
of the proposed restoration of this interesting 
Norman church. The rector and churchwardens 
invite all archeological friends to inspect the 
church on this occasion. 

MATERIAIS USED IN THE 1862 EXHIBITION 
Buripina. — “ Bricks, 17,250,000; lime, 5,611 
cubic yards; sand, 18,352 cubic yards; ballast, 
8,632 cubic yards; cement and plaster, 47,105 
bushels; cast iron, 4,953 tons; wrought iron, 
2,269 tons; timber, 439,178 cubic feet, 2,238,722 
lineal feet 9 inch by 3 inch battens, deals, and 
planks ; stone, 62,831 superficial feet 6 inches thick 
and under ; ditto, 6,877 cubic feet ; zinc, 225,864 
superficial feet; lead, 74 tons, 14 cwt.; felt, 
623,000 superficial feet ; slating, 71,260 superficial 
feet; glass, 216,808 panes, containing 667,542 
superficial feet; putty, 95 tons 16 cwt.; nails, 
193 tons 12 cwt.; cash paid in labour, 138,348/.” 

A New Horet on Ricumonp Hiti.—The 
prospectus of the Richmond Hill Hotel Company 
has been put forward. The capital will be 
100,0002., in 10,000 shares of 101. each, the first 
issue to be 5,000 shares only. The deposit is 10s. 
per share on application, and 17, 10s. on allotment. 
The object is to erect on Richmond Hill an hotel 
possessing every modern luxury and convenience, 
whether for visitor or equipage. A site close to 
the Star and Garter has been secured, command- 
ing a view of the Thames and surrounding coun- 
try, at a cost of 7,500/. The property, which is 
known as Ashburnham Lodge, contains about 
three acres. 

Tue Epinsuren Scuoot or Art.—The exhi- 
bition of drawings by the students of this school 
has been opened, within the Royal Institution, 
Mound, In its general character it is considered 
to be greatly in advance even of last year’s exhi- 
bition. Ten prizes or national medallions have 
been awarded to the school, while to the head 
school at Kensington, which stood next in merit, 
only seven prizes were awarded. A prize of five 
guineas having been offered by Mr. Thomas Scott, 
of the firm of J. & T. Scott, cabinet-makers, 
George-street, for the best design of a book-case, 
four drawings were prepared, all, according to the 
Scotsman, very meritorious; but one in the Re- 
naissance style, by Mr. Alexander C. Beattie, 
obtained the prize. The ornamental drawings by 
Charles Jockel, Alexander Kemp, George M. 
Paterson, W. D. Dobson, John Thomas Reid, &c., 
are noticed. 

THE DUBLIN WATERWORKS. — TURNING THE 
CovrsE OF THE RIVER VarTRY.—The ceremony 
of diverting the course of the River Vartry, for 
the purpose of constructing a water-tight dam at 
the principal storage reservoir of the intended 
Dublin Waterworks, near the village of Round- 
wood, in the county of Wicklow, was made the 
occasion of a festivity. About 300 ladies and 
gentlemen, including many persons of distinction, 
were invited by the contractor, Mr. M‘Cormick, 
M.P., to meet the Lord Lieutenant, who turned 
the water into its new channel, and on the occa- 
sion knighted Dr. Gray, the chairman of the 
Waterworks Committee. The engineering work 
includes a tunnel, which extends under a hill for 
two miles and a half. As the tunnel is made 
through the rock, no pipes will be required there 
for the conveyance of the water. Calladry Moor 
is the catchment on which the reservoir is being 
constructed. It will cover an area of 409 acres, 
and will yield 12,000,000 gallons daily. 


Loypon CuvurcH Buitpine.—The Bishop of 
London has got about 40,000/. towards his great 
scheme of raising 1,000,000/. within the next ten 
years for building and endowing churches within 
his diocese. The bishop himself has contributed 
the sum of 20,000/., while the Marquis of West- 
minster has promised 10,0007. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — VOLUNTARY 
EXAMINATION Crass.—Members of the Class will 
meet on Saturday, the 11th inst., at London Bridge 
Station, at two p.m., and proceed to the new 
Woolwich Hospital, &c. Mr. C. Fowler will talk 
on the subject of Foundations on Friday, the 
17th inst. 

ABERYSTWITH CEMETERY CHAPELS COMPETI- 
TION.—A competitor asks us to complain that 
three months have elapsed since he sent in his 
designs, and that he can get no information. 
Architects who submit designs in competition for 
an offered premium of 5/. 5s. have not a very 
strong hold on our sympathies. 

THE “ CROMWELL FounTAIN” AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—Since the incongruity of Cromwell, with 
fish-tailed figures of War, &c., in the centre of 
the upper terrace, and right before the great 
entrance, was pointed out in the Builder, we are 
glad to observe that the force of the protest against 
it has been well considered by the directors; and the 
result is, that, last time we visited the Crystal 
Palace, although the statue had been placed and 
the work had been almost completed, Cromwell 
was again displaced, and lay in his winding-sheet 
of sailcloth down below. 

THE Triat oF Steam Lanp Fire ENGINES— 
AWARD OF Prizes.—The patent steam fire-engine 
by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, of Long-acre 
(large size), was awarded the first prize of 2501. 
The 1007. prize was awarded to Messrs. Shand, 
Mason, & Co., of Blackfriars-road, for the next 
large engine. It should be stated that this engine 
was over 30 cwt. and under 60 cwt., and that a 
quantity of shavings got by some means into the 
suction-pipe of the engine at her trial. Amongst 
the small land steamers, the prize of 2501. was 
awarded to Messrs. Shand, Mason, & Co. The 
100/. prize was awarded to Lee’s small engine. 

CytinpRicaL Rotary Printina PREss. — 
Wilkinson’s machine prints 22,000 papers on 
both sides in an hour, and dispenses with 
manual labour, it is said, to an extent never before 
contemplated. Its principle, nevertheless, is 
simple, consisting merely of the passage of the 
paper, not cut into sheets, but made in an im- 
mense web, between cylinders on which the types 
are set ; while a folding and cutting machine, self- 
acting, is ready to separate each paper as it is 
printed from the web, and pass it out of the 
n:achine ready for publication. Those who have 
seen this machine at work in London agree that 
it is as much superior to Hoe’s as Hoe’s is to Mid- 
dleton’s, 

EXPENSE OF New Srreets.—A return pre- 
sented to Parliament shows that the expense of 
New Oxford-street (made between 1842 and 1847), 
was 330,074/.; Cranbourne-street (between 1841 
and 1845), 206,093/.; and Victoria-street, West- 
minster (between 1845 and 1851), 215,0007. The 
first two streets were paid for out of the London 
Bridge Approaches Fund, and rents and sales of 
property purchased, and were constructed underthe 
charge of the Woods and Forests. Victoria-street 
was constructed by the Westminster Improve- 
ment Commissioners, subject to limited control by 
the Woods and Forests, and the expense was de- 
frayed by coal duties and improved rates, amount- 
ing to about 100,000/., the balance being raised 
on mortgages and bonds. 

FarrForD.—On the 24thult., the new Congrega- 
tional Chapel erected here was opened. This edifice 
has been erected by Messrs. Mitchell, of Fairford, 
and is in the Gothic style, according to a design 
prepared by Mr. T. R. Smith, of London. The 
chapel, which has an end gallery, measures in- 
ternally 41 feet by 29 feet, has a school-room 
behind (the pulpit communicating with the chapel 
by folding doors), and measures 29 feet 11 inches 
by 21 feet. The woodwork is stained and varnished, 
and the dressings are of Bath stone. The build- 
ing, including extras, architect’s fee, &c., has cost 
over 900/., and the sum of 3001. is still needed to 
finish paying for it. 


TENDERS. 


For additions to Stradbroke Vicarage, Suffolk. 
M. Phipson, architect :— 
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. For house at Redlands, Reading, for Mr. Palmer. Mr. 
ae Morris, architect. Quantities supplied. Accepted 
tenders :— 


Leach (bricklayer) .........sseee £460 0 0 
Jordan (MASON) ...ccccsceseeess 2310 0 
White (plasterer)........seceees - 18710 0 


Warmsley & Taylor (slater)...... 43 15 10 
Button (carpenter and joiner).... 483 10 0 
Hart & Sons (smith, &c.)........ 80 0 0 
Harriss (plumber, &c.) .......00. 155 0 0 





For building new schools at Stradbroke, Suffo!k. Mr, 
R. M. Phipson, architect :— 


Smith ....... ec occceeececccecece £857 0 0 
Grayston ..-cceccccccccccccccce 815 0 vO 
Botwright & Grimwood.......... 653 0 0 
Godbolt (accepted).....ss.sceeee 647 0 0 





For benching in oak Tunstead Church, Norfolk. Mr, 
R. M. Phipson, architect :— 
Cornish (accepted) .....0..seeeee £583 5 0 





For new chapel, Watling-street, Canterbury. Mr, W. 
F. Poulton (Reading) architect :— 


BUDO ss wesestcbecieecees ee o> £2,299 0 0 
WHEOD s:cclee becuse scesub vecees 2,052 0 0 
EARCORE osccccctcccececesces 1,863 0 0 
Bonnett .cccccccccccscsoscccese 1,797 0 0 





For the erection of a house at Leamington for Mr, 
Hubert Lloyd. Mr. G. T. Robinson, architect :— 





GASCOYNE oc ccccccscccscccoccs £5,710 0 0 
Clark ..ccceee sosavsce Org Ie 6 
Green .ccccoece eoccccnce 5,420 0 0 
MUMETIOUL oa c0cc.sisSobececeuses ve 5,250 0 0 
Lilley (accepted) .....csececeee 4,970 0 0 





For erecting a steam flour-mill at Rotherhithe, for 
Messrs. Cowan, Brothers. Quantities supplied by Mesars. 
Richard Roberts & Co., Engineers :— 


Piper & Wheeler .....ceesesees 8,897 0 0 
Cubitt & Co. ..cccsccccccccccce 8,350 0 0 
MathewS......seseseee ateuce(eies 6,860 0 0 
PUM die oes wsie eee Se vslee's coeies 5,700 0 0 





For gardener’s cottage at Purley Park, Berks. Mr 
Jus. Morris, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Woodroffe .....000 aks celvarsieciess £367 10 0 
Barnicoat ..... ecccccccccccccscn 357 10 0 
DAO OWD o0cbiss csv vncsevnscesiee 353 10 0 
Briant (accepted)......essssesees 350 0 0 





For carpenter’s and joiner’s work to a house at White 
Knight, Reading. Mr. Jos. Morris, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 


BREPPATA ciacicce cs sevecccescoese £456 10 0 
Matthews ..ccccoccccccccccsccece 454 0 0 
Day coccccccccccccccccccceccvece 450 0 0 
WOOGTOMC <6 ccccccicccccscecsscce 435 0 0 
FIShe?... occicceccccscveccsssocese 425 0 0 
UO veicctpecieseucceteee sees 394 0 0 





For new roofs to the nave and north aisle of South 
Walsham Church, Norfolk. Mr. R. M. Phipson, archi- 
tect :— 





EVas ...-cccccccccccccccocccese 0 
Brown & Bailey . oes 0 
Burrell ...ceccese coos oe 0 
TOOley...ccccccccsccescvccesscs 0 
Foyson (accepted) .cccccscsccece 359 15 0 
Stockings .ccccecccccccccccccece 353 10 0 
Balls ...ccccccscccccecccvccsccce 349 8 0 
COPIISD inc 6: s.06 0009 ovediceieceeice $41 0 0 
Chapman ceccccccccccccccccsese 317 0 0 





For alterations to Messrs. Devereux’s premises, Lowes- 
toft. Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, architect :— 


Rix & Sparham ......sccerecees £212 4 6 
Newson & Nelson ...cseeseeceee 164 0 0 
Swatman (accepted) ............ 167 5 0 





For fittings and decorations to above :— 
BWACLMAN ncccccccccescesecceses £175 0 0 





For six private dwelling-houses at Holloway. Mr. 
James Harrison, architect :— 





James & AShton .....ececeeees £1,130 0 0 
PIRCANIENIG: 6 bcccleseecnnaencuas 1,06) 0 0 
BOSC TORI sncewscdesccinc se 1,040 0 0 
For chapel at Canterbury :— 
SIMS Cc cou belss oC oe neeecesaes £2,299 0 0 
Wilson..... Oceecceveccoeccocce 2,053 0 0 
MAN CONBIA iscic-<cissievcosiasaie 1,863 0 0 
BOANEUG s hidicsccwaa bxcaseoases 1,797 0 0 





For three cottages and garden wall, for Mr. George 
Curtis. Mr. F.J. Dibble, architect, Dorking :— 


Winter, .4.ccccacsscacscencsose £876 0 0 
HAMDUN  <c005.cecss saecevececese g4 0 0 
Lynn & Dudley......seeeeseveers 785 10 0 





For warehouse for Mr. W. Haynes, St. Mary Axe. Mr. 
T. C. Clark, architect :— 











Outhwaite ...ccececcsccecesees £3,008 0 0 
BRAMAN: a ccucccacessccccoecees 2,618 0 0 
Coleman... .ccccccsccccceccsere 2,602 0 0 
PTGCUGIA <sicvccicssveces reece 2,570 0 0 
Mansfield ....cesccccccceccsce 2,545 0 0 
Brown & Robinson....ee+see+s 2,520 0 0 
Rider 2... scccccccccecccccece 2,478 0 0 
DOWNES... cccceccccsescccceoese 2,463 0 0 
Ashby & Son..... geeeeiee seen ue 2,458 0 0 
BYSAE. oocscobebscdconscccesese 2,399 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon ....-se0++ 2,309 0 0 
For engine-house and boiler-house, &c., in Willow- 
. | walk, Bermondsey, for Messrs. Oastler & Palmer. Messrs. 
Porters & Markham, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Coleman & CO. ....seeeeceeseee €2,295 0 0 
WellS ccccccccccccccsccescccce 2,281 0 0 
PHEStON .0.cccccccccce sccccece 2,274 0 0 
EE. Fences vecbeeseuenettcevs 2,267 0 0 
WS .c.ccccccccccececsoccce e 3,231 0 0 

Rea sine bamcedee 2,129 0 0 
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